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SHORT BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE 


OF THE LATE 


REV. THOMAS GRUNDY, OF LEICESTER. 


weveetetee 


Mr. GRUNDY was born at King’s 
Newton, in the parish of Mel- 
bourn, in the County of Derby, 
in the year 1750. In consequence 
of the death of his mother, he, 
together with one brother and two 
sisters, were left to the care of 
their grandmother, whose pious 
instructions were probably the 
means of producing serious and 
abiding impressions on his mind. 
He was observed,when very young, 
and when engaged in the em- 
hay ort of his situation, to carry 
is Bible with him, and to avoid 
the ordinary pastimes of youth. 
It was to this period of his age, 
and to reading the works of Mr. 
Hervey, that he was accustomed 
to refer for the date of his con- 
version. When he had attained 
the proper age, he became a stu- 
dent at the Independent Academy 
at Heckmondwike, in Yorkshire, 
where he so much obtained the 
esteem of his tutor, the Rev. Mr. 
Scott, that at the time of his 
death, he strongly recommended 
him to be his successor, as pastor 
of the church and president of 
the academy. After he had com- 
pleted his course of studies, he re- 
ceived and accepted an invitation 
to take the pastoral charge of the 
Independent Church at Lutter- 
worth, in Leicestershire, rendered 
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vacant by the death of the Rev. 
John Dowley; he was ordained 
to the pastoral office over this 
church, July 10, 1776. The certi- 
ficate of his ordination, signed by 
Messrs. King, Gregson, T. Saun- 
ders, Denny, Rowley, Wood, 
Bacon, Morris, Scott, and Ed- 
wards, pastors of neighbouring 
churches, is expressed as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ This is to certify, that 
the Rev. Thomas Grundy, having 
received a unanimous call from 
the Church of Protestant Dissen- 
ters here (at Lutterworth), to the 
exercise of the pastoral office 
among them, and having given to 
us, as well as to them, full satis- 
faction, as to the soundness of his 
faith, the regularity of his beha- 
viour, and his other qualifications 
for that work, was this day set 
apart to it by solemn prayer and 
imposition of hands in the pre- 
sence of a numerous assembly, 
with the hearty concurrence of us, 
whose names are underwritten.” 
I have inserted this certificate, 
because I think our predecessors 
exercised (and that very usefully) 
more caution, and inquired more 
particularly into the qualifications, 
conduct, and character of the 
persons in whose ordination they 
engaged, than is now generally 
eens it would have been 
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well, for the credit of our pro- 
fession, and the advantage of our 
churches, had not this method 
been abandoned. It is indeed 
true, that our churches have the 
right of choosing their own mini- 
sters; but this right does not 
abrogate the duty of those who 
engage in their ordination, to as- 
certain for themselves, that the 
persons they ordain, possess such 
qualifications and character as 
are necessary to the pastoral office; 
it was a charge given by Paul to 
Timothy, “ lay hands suddenly on 
no man.” 

Mr. Grundy continued at Lut- 
terworth from the year of his ordi- 
nation (1776) till the year 1805, 
when he resigned his charge, and 
removed to Leicester, during 
which period his diligent, regular, 
and faithful discharge of mini- 
sterial duties, were blessed to the 
edification of a numerous and 
respectable congregation, of which 
he was the ornament and the 
honour, while his occasional la- 
bours and exemplary deportment 
obtained the esteem and venera- 
tion of neighbouring churches. 

In the year 1783, he married 
Mary, the daughter of John 
Andrews, Gentleman, of Market 
Harborough, and who survived 
him only a few days. Walking 
together in the ordinances and 
commandments of God, they were 
honourable and happy in their 
lives; in their death they were 
not divided. By this lady, Mr. 
G. became the father of eight 
children, six of whom survive 
him. 

After his removal from Lutter- 
worth, he continued his mini- 
sterial labours in the village of 
Ullesthorpe, where he established 
a respectable Christian church, 
until the state of his health, and 
the infirmities of age, rendered 
it necessary for him to retire from 
public services; in this latter 


, 


church he was succeeded by the 
Rev. W. Ayre, from the college 
at Homerton. During his resi- 
dence at Lutterworth, he received 
two invitations from the church 
at Heckmondwike, one after the 
death of Mr. Scott, and the other 
in the year 1792, both of which 
he saw it right to decline. 

As a divine, the reading of 
Mr. Grundy was very extensive ; 
he was intimately conversant with 
the writings of the best and most 
celebrated Theologians, both in 
our own and other languages ; his 
views of divine truth were en- 
larged and correct, and especially 
so in the great and distinguishing 
doctrines of the Christian dispen- 
sation. Although he called no 
man master, and derived his senti- 
ments solely from the sacred 
writings, they may be said to have 
been consistently Calvinistic, and 
these truths, uniformly with a 
practical tendency constituted the 
subjects of his public ‘ministry. 
His sermons were chiefly written, 
composed with considerable care, 
well calculated to instract and 
to edify, and delivered with that 
serious gravity which best becomes 
the ministry of the word of the 
living God. 

Intimately conversant with the 
writings of the Puritans and the 
early Dissenters, he was most 
decidedly attached to their views 
of doctrine and ecclesiastical ad- 
ministration. On thorough convic- 
tion he was a Dissenter and an 
Independent; but he cultivated a 
high esteem for good men of every 
denomination, and maintained a 
personal and friendly intercourse 
with several pious clergymen of 
the Established Church. 

As a man, a Christian, a hus- 
band, a father, and a friend, he 
may be referred to as an eminent 
example. ‘* Mark the perfect man 
and behold the upright.” The truths 
he preached were the support of 
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his own mind, the precepts he 
enforced were the rules of his 
own conduct; but although emi- 
nent for piety and integrity, no 
one was farther from self-righ- 
teous confidence than he was. In 
the most serious conversations on 
the subject of appearance before 
God, he repeatedly declared to 
the writer of this memorial, that 
the mercy of God, flowing through 
the redemption and (as he ex- 
pressed it) the finished work of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, formed the 
sole foundation of his hope. -Ha- 
bitually resting on this foundation, 
he lived, and in the consolation of 
it, it is not to be questioned that 
he died. It happened to me, to 
have a short conversation with an 
highly esteemed and lamented 
friend, Dr. Waugh, on the same 
subject, in the month of November 
last, and there was between them 
a remarkable coincidence of senti- 
ment and expression, both having 
quoted with decided approbation 
the dying saying of an American 
divine, when it was observed to 
him, ‘* You are going, Sir, to 
receive the reward of your la- 
bours."—*‘ I am going (replied 
he) to receive mercy.” On this 
subject, Mr. G. quoted, with ex- 
pression of peculiar satisfaction, 
the concluding verse of Dr. Watts’s 
beautiful version of the 15th 
Psalm— 


** Yet when his holiest works are done, 

His soul depends on grace alone ; 

This is the man thy face shall see, 

And dwell for ever, Lord, with thee.” 

He died July 3, 1827, in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age. 

If there was a fault to be com- 
plained of in our esteemed and 
regretted friend, it was, that his 
habits were too retired and recluse 
to render him so extensively useful 
as his talents, piety, and wisdom 
qualified him to be: to the just- 
ness of this observation every one 
who enjoyed the advantage of 
occasional intercourse with him 
will doubtless subscribe. 

He was admirably qualified to 
occupy the station of Divinity 
Tutor in any of our Dissenting 
Colleges, and had it happened 
that he had been placed at the 
head of that in which he pre- 
viously had been educated, ac- 
cording to the recommendation of 
his pious tutor, it would, under 
the Divine blessing, have secured 
the prosperity of that institution, 
and have been well for the churches 
in that populous part of the coun- 
try. In conclusion, it may be 
properly remarked, that it is much 
to be desired that the great Head 
of the Church, would raise up 
many ministers, who should imi- 
tate our deceased friend in every 
thing, but in the too great re- 
tirement of his habits. A. 

Nottingham. 





a _____ 


THE DUTY AND IMPORTANCE OF SPECIAL EFFORTS FOR THE 
CONVERSION OF CITIES. 


The deep and holy emotions which the address of the Rev. William’ Patton, M.A. 
of New York, excited at the late Aunual Meeting of the London Missionary Society, 
has doubtless prepared many of our subscribers to read with peculiar interest the fol- 
lowing sermon from his pen, and which we insert in our pages with the greater plea- 
sure, as it discusses a subject which is intimately connected, we concéive, with the 
revival of true religion in our churches. This impressive discourse was first published 
in the American National Preacher for November last, 
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of Zion shall go forth the law, 
and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem.”—“ And it shall be in 
that day, that living waters shall 
go out from Jerusalem.” But 
there were other and more special 
reasons. It was at Jerusalem that 
the death and resurrection of the 
Son of God took place :—facts, 
on which Christianity rested all its 
claims: and it was fit that the 
enemies of truth should have every 
ossible advantage for controvert- 
ing those facts. In commencing 
at Jerusalem, an immediate and 
striking illustration was also af- 
forded of the forgiving spirit of 
Christianity—‘* Go at once, and 
preach unto these mine enemies 
repentance and remission of sins. 
Let them have the opportunity of 
salvation through my blood—even 
that blood which their own wicked 
hands have shed.” 

This direction to the first preach- 
ers of the cross, to begin at 
Jerusalem, suggests the general 
thought, 


That it becomes Christians, in all , 


ages, to make special efforts for the 
conversion of cities and large towns. 

This thought may be illustrated 
and enforced, from the example 
and instructions of Christ and his 
apostles; from the early and sig- 
nal visitations of the Spirit on 
cities; from the power with which 
Satan reigns in them; and from 
their relative importance, and in- 
fluence on the world. 

I. Our Saviour devoted his per- 
sonal ministry very much to cities 
and large towns. 


Says Matthew, “‘ And it came 


to pass, when Jesus had made an 
end of commanding his twelve dis- 
ciples, he departed thence to 
teach and to preach in their cities.” 
Mark speaks of Him as follows: 
** And in the morning, rising up 
a great while before day, he de- 
parted into a solitary place, and 
there prayed; and Simon, and 


they that were with him, followed 
after him. And when they had 
found him, they said unto him, 
All men seek for thee. And he 
said unto them, Let us go into 
the next towns, that I may preach 
there also: for therefore came I 
forth.” Luke informs us, that, on 
another occasion, He said unto 
those who sought him, and who 
urged him that he should not de- 
part from them, ‘“ I must preach 
the kingdom of God to other 
cities also, for therefore am I 
sent.” 

From many other passages of 
Scripture, also, we learn of Christ's 
preaching in cities. ‘* And be- 
hold, the whole city came out to 
meet Jesus.”—‘* And all the city 
was moved, saying, Who is this ?” 
—‘‘ And many of the Samaritans 
of that city believed on him.” He 
is also found in Jericho, and in 
Capernaum. His wonders are 
made known at Chorazin and 
Bethsaida. His walks are along 
the shores, where commerce and 
trade had congregated vast mul- 
titudes. Jerusalem he repeatedly 
visits—especially on the anniver- 
saries of religious festivals; when 
his instructions might fall upon 
the ear of assembled thousands: 
and through them be conveyed to 
every town and village of the 
land. On one occasion, when he 
was come near to the city, “ he 
beheld and wept over it, saying, 
If thou hadst known, even thou, 
at least in this thy day, the things 
which belong to thy peace; but 
now are they hid from thine eyes. 
—QOh Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
that killest the. prophets, and 
stonest them that are sent unto 
thee, how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not!” On another occa- 
sion, it is said, ‘‘ Then began he 
to upbraid the cities, wherein most 
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of his mighty works were done, 
because they repented not. Woe 
unto thee, Chorazin; woe unto 
thee, Bethsaida; for if the mighty 
works which were done in you, 
had been done in Tyre and Sidon, 
they would have repented long 
ago in sackcloth and ashes. And 
thou Capernaum, which art ex- 
alted unto heaven, shalt be brought 
down to hell; for if the mighty 
works which have been done in 
thee, had been done in Sodom, it 
would have remained until this 
day. But I say unto you, that it 
shall be more tolerable for the land 
of Sodom, in the day of judg- 
ment, than for thee.” Thus it ap- 
pears that the All-wise Saviour 
thought it proper to devote much 
of his ministry to cities and large 
towns. 

II. Christ, in his instructions to 
his disciples, particularly directs 
their attention to cities and large 
towns. 

«« These twelve Jesus sent forth, 
and commanded them, saying, Into 
whatsoever city or town ye shall 
enter, inquire who in it is worthy ; 
and there abide till ye go thence. 
And whosoever shall not receive 
you, nor hear your words, when 
ye depart out of that house or 
city, shake off the dust of your 
feet. Verily, I say unto you, it 
shall be more tolerable for the 
land of Sodom and Gomorrah, in 
the day of judgment, than for that 
city.” How solemn, yet well de- 
fined were these _ instructions. 
How strongly must the twelve 
have been impressed with the im- 
portance of special exertion in 
large towns and cities. ‘ After 
these things, the Lord appointed 
seventy also, and sent them two 
and two before his face, into 
every city and place, whither he 
himself would come. And he 
said unto them, Into whatsoever 
city ye enter, and they receive 
you, eat such things as are set 
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before you, and heal the sick that 
are therein, and say unto them, 
the kingdom of God is come nigh 
unto you. But into whatsoever 
city ye enter, and they receive 
you not, go your ways out into 
the streets of the same, and say, 
even the very dust of your city, 
which cleaveth on us, we do wipe 
off against you. But I say unto 
you, it shall be more tolerable in 
that day for Sodom and Gomorrah, 
than for that city.” Wherefore 
should so much stress be laid 
upon cities, unless it was pecu- 
liarly important that they should 
be converted? And wherefore so 
heavy a curse, unless the power 
of their example was great? 

But still more particular and 
urgent are his instructions—The 
disciples, when sent forth, were 
admonished that they would be 
‘*as sheep in the midst of wolves ;” 
—that they would be exposed to 
many and severe trials. And 
surely, under such circumstances, 
human nature would plead, that, 
when persecuted in the city, they 
might turn to the less prejudiced 
inhabitants of the country. But 
no: the command is, ‘* When 
they persecute you in one city, 
flee ye into another; for, verily, 
I say unto you, ye shall not have 
gone over the cities of Israel, till 
the Son of Man be come.” 

It is true, that in the last great 
commission, in which the world 
was spread before them as the 
field, every limitation was taken 
off, save that they should begin 
at Jerusalem. Still the example 
of the apostles is worthy of notice. 
For whilst several of them con- 
tinued for years in Jerusalem,— 
notwithstanding the persecutions 
which they experienced—others 
went forth, and immediately 
preached the Gospel of their 
ascended Saviour in other great 
cities of the world. 

Paul and Barnabas are found 
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at Antioch, the capital of Pisidia, 
From Antioch they went to Ico- 
nium, the metropolis of Lyconia. 
Thence to Derbe, another city of 
Lyconia. In that embassy, they 
also preached at Lystra, and 
Perga, and many other cities. 
Soon after this, Paul said unto 
Barnabas, “‘ Let us go again, and 
visit our brethren in every city 
where we have preached the word 
of the Lord, and see how they 
do.” Paul expressed an ardent 
desire to be at Jerusalem on the 
feast-days :—‘‘ For he hasted, if 
it were possible for him, to be at 
Jerusalem, the day of Pentecost ;” 
for then thousands of strangers 
would be there assembled—* Par- 
thians, Medes, and Elamites, and 
the dwellers of Mesopotamia,” and 
of many other places. In Rome, 
too, that imperial city, did this 
apostle continue for two years, 
reaching the gospel of Christ. 

here he established a Christian 
church, to which he addressed the 
noblest epistle ever written. Of 
Philip it is recorded, that “‘ pass- 
ing through, he preached in all 
the cities, till he came to Cesarea.” 
The apostles and disciples, then, 
directed their attention very par- 
ticularly to cities. 

III. Cities were the theatres of 
the Holy Spirit’s first and most il- 
lustrious achievements. 

Open the book of the Acts, and 
mark how and where the Spirit of 
God accompanied the labours of 
the apostles. It was at Jerusalem, 
the city whose million voices had 
just before demanded the death of 
their Lord, and imprecated his 
blood upon their own heads, that 
the first and greatest effusion of 
the Holy Spirit took place. There 
was spiritual wickedness in high 
places. There iniquity was strong- 
ly entrenched. The strong arm of 
the civil as well as ecclesiastical 
power was its defence; and hu- 
man calculation could look for no 


visits of mercy. Still the Savi- 
ours command, to begin at Jeru- 
salem, was obeyed. Nor was it 
long, before that city was filled 
with the presence of the Most 
High—before the Spirit came 
down in power, and thousands 
were converted to Christ. 

But this is not a solitary case. 
At Antioch, also, the Spirit was 
poured out. Indeed, there are two 
places of this name mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apostles ;—both 
visited in saving mercy. One, the 
capital of Syria, a city of great 
note. It was about ten miles 
in circumference; and, in popu- 
lation, wealth, and _ splendour, 
esteemed the third city of the age. 
Here Paul and Barnabas preach- 
ed. Here the disciples were first 
called Christians. Here the church 
continued long to flourish. Here 
the eloquent Chrysostom, at the 
close of the fourth century, preach- 
ed with great power and success : 
and here the Holy Spirit de- 
scended. ‘* Now they, which were 
scattered abroad, upon the perse- 
cution that arose about Stephen, 
travelled as far as Phenice, and 
Cyprus, and Antioch, preaching 
the word to nove but the Jews 
only. And some of them were 
men of Cyprus and Cyrene, which, 
when they were come to Antioch, 
spake unto the Grecians, preach- 
ing the Lord Jesus. And the hand 
of the Lord was with them: anda 
great number believed and turned 
unto the Lord. Then tidings of 
these things came unto the ears of 
the church which was in Jerusa- 
lem ; and they sent forth Barna- 
bas, that he should go as far as 
Antioch: who, when he came and 
had seen the grace of God, was 
glad, and exhorted them all, that 
with purpose of heart they would 
cleave unto the Lord.” So great 
was this work, so important this 
field of usefulness, that to secure 
the best assistance, ‘‘ Barnabas 
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departed to Tarsus to seek Saul ; 
and when he had found him, he 
brought him into Antioch. And 
it came to pass, that a whole year 
they assembled themselves with 
the church, and taught much peo- 
ple.” So powerful was this work 
of God, as to demand, for a whole 
year, the special labours of two of 
his most favoured servants. 

The other Antioch, mentioned 
in the Acts, was the capital of 
Pisidia; a place where many 
things opposed the advance of 
holiness. But there also Paul and 
Barnabas laboured; and_ there 
souls were born iuto the kingdom. 
The record is, ‘“* They came to 
Antioch, in Pisidia, and went into 
the synagogue on the Sabbath 
day.” And Paul preached of 
Jesus and the resurrection, and 
faithfully warned against lightly 
esteeming the work of God. ‘ Be- 
ware, therefore, lest that come 
upon you, which is spoken in the 
prophets: Behold, ye despisers, 
and wonder, and perish; for I 
work a work in your days, which 
ye shall in nowise believe, though 
a man declare it unto you. And 
when the Jews were gone out of 
the synagogue, the Gentiles be- 
sought that these words might be 

reached unto them the next Sab- 

ath. And the next Sabbath day 
came almost the whole city to- 
gether, to hear the word of God. 
And when the Gentiles heard this, 
they were glad, and glorified the 
word of the Lord; and as many 
as were ordained to eternal life 
believed. And the word of the 
Lord was published throughout all 
the region, and the disciples were 
filled with joy and with the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Ephesus, too, was visited by 
the Holy Spirit. This was. one 
of the most famous cities of Asia 
Minor. By historians, it has been 
ealled the ornament of Asia—the 
greatest and most frequented em- 
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porium of the continent. Here 
stood one of the seven wonders of 
the world—the idolatrous temple 
of Diana. Paul paid two visits 
to this city: the first, a very short 
one. After some months, he re- 
turned, and continued for three 
years, and had great success. 
Many things opposed the influ- 
ence of truth. Luiquity was deep- 
ly rooted: their established reli- 
gion was a source of revenue, and 
countenanced them in unhallowed 
courses. But the Spirit of grace 
prevailed. The result was, “ that 
many that believed, came, and 
confessed, and showed their deeds. 
Many of them, also, which used 
curious arts, brought their books 
together, and burned them before 
all men. And they counted the 
price of them, and found it fifty 
thousand pieces of silver ;” or, ac- 
cording to our currency, nearly 
twenty-eight thousand dollars. 
Thus multitudes made a public 
renunciation of idolatry, and a 
public profession of their faith in 
Christ. <‘‘ So mightily grew the 
word of God, and prevailed.” 
The last city that we shall men- 
tion, as blessed with a revival, is 
Corinth, the capital of Achaia. 
Here stood the temple of Venus, 
for the support of whuse costly 
and debasing services, a thousand 
human victims were continually 
kept !—The multitude in this city 
were given to a species of crime, 
most deadening to the conscience, 
and damning to the soul. Yet all 
this did not discourage the intre- 
pid apostle. For, about the year 
of our Lord fifty-two, he came 
to Corioth, and ‘reasoned in the 
synagogue every Sabbath day, 
and persuaded the Jews and the 
Greeks,” ‘The persecuting spirit of 
the Jews was marshalled against 
him. Yet he was successful, for 
God was with him. ‘ Crispus, the 
chief ruler of the synagogue, be- 


lieved on the Lord with all his 
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house; and many of the Corin- 
thians, hearing, believed and were 
baptized. Then spake the Lord 
to Paul in the night by a vision, 
Be not afraid, but speak, and 
hold not thy peace, for [ am with 
thee, and no man shall set on thee 
to hurt thee; for I have much 
people in this city.” And so great 
was the work, and so important 
the station, that ‘‘ he continued 
there a year and six months, 
teaching the word of God among 
them.” Here a large church was 
gathered, to which he addressed 
two epistles. 

We could mention other ancient 
cities as blessed with revivals. 
We could tell you of Athens, 
the eye and glory of Greece; of 
Philippi, the chief city of Mace- 
donia; of Iconium, ‘‘ where a 
great multitude, both of the Jews 
and also of the Greeks, believed ;” 
of Rome too, and many others; but 
we forbear, since enough is already 
before you to illustrate the po- 
sition, that cities were the theatres 
of the Holy Spirit’s first and most , 
illustrious achievements. Indeed, 
what is the book of the Acts, but 
one continued history of revivals 
in cities and populous places ? 

IV. We should seek the .con- 
version of cities, because in them 
the adversary reigus with peculiar 
power. 

Experienced generals bend their 
most powerful forces against those 
positions most strongly intrenched ; 
well knowing, that if these are 
subdued, the courage of the enemy 
is daunted, his plans marred, and 
that what remains may fall an 
easy conquest. Why then should 
Christians leave to Satan the quiet 
dominion of cities? He would ra- 
ther give up a thousand inland 

sts, than these strong holds of 
Pie empire. But, Oh, could he 
be dislodged from these, how pa- 
ralyzed would be his arm—how 
feeble his resistance—how lost his 


influence! Would you see the 
power of Satan in cities? Cast 
your eye back upon the past. 
What were Sodom and Gomor- 
rah? What were Tyre, and Sidon, 
and Ninevah? What was Baby- 
lon? What was Jerusalem in its 
latter days, when given up ac- 
cursed of God? What were they, 
but sinks of pollution and foun- 
tains of ruin? And could we draw 
aside the curtains of darkness, 
what might we see in modern 
cities! Oh, the pollution, and dark 
waters, that are open to the eye of 
God! Oh, the thousand lures to 
vice! Oh, the frauds, the oppres- 
sions, the numberless wrongs, 
which break down the integrity 
of the young; which harden the 
middle-aged, and cover gray hairs 
with shame, and wretchedness, 
and ruin! Qh, the dissipations, 
over which custom has thrown an 
influence well nigh omnipotent! 
Oh, the tauntings, and the high 
looks, the stiff neck, and the 
contemptuous sneer, with which 
wealth and station conduct them- 
selves towards the lowliness of 
Christian meekness! Oh, the 
power that nerves itself against 
holiness! Wealth and imposing 
splendour, eloquence and num- 
bers, are in its ranks. Perjury 
and cruel mockings are among its 
weapons. Qh, the chains of dark- 
ness and gates of death, with which 
the strong man armed here holds 
his prisoners! How loudly then 
do these demand the commisera- 
tion and special effort of those, 
who would proclaim liberty to the 
captives, and life to the dead! 
And, for the encouragement of the 
faithful, we add, 

V. There are pecutiar advan- 
tages for the promotion of religion 
in cities. 

God is wont to accompany the 
efforts of his ex with special 
grace, whenever they are exposed 
to extraordinary hazards. So, 
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where peculiar difficulties obstruct 
the advance of truth, there will 
also be found other circumstances, 
which, if properly seized, will 
greatly facilitate the work of re- 
formation. 

In cities, ministers and good 
men can readily and effectually 
co-operate in plans of usefulness. 
The inhabitants of smaller towns 
and villages are too scattered to 
allow of ready co-operation; but 
in our cities, a few minutes may 
assemblé many of those who love 
the Lord. The dangers which 
threaten, or the hopes which glad- 
den, quickly circulate. The weak- 
ness of one portion may be readily 
sustained by the greater strength 
of some other portion. In the 
multitude of professing Christians, 
may be found men of wisdom, of 
wealth, of enterprise, of leisure, of 
devotedness; all of whose varied 
gifts and talents may be concen- 
trated for good. Surely these are 
advantages peculiar to cities. Too 
long have we looked upon the 
might of opposing interests, and 
neglected the power which God 
hath given us. Too long have 
churches stood alone, and feebly 
exerted their separate influences. 
But in a union of the efforts of 
churches the increase of power 
may be immense; for whilst ‘‘ one 
shall chase a thousand, two shall 
put ten thousand to flight.” 

It is by the means which cities 
afford for ready co-operation, 
that Satan and his followers have 
in all ages achieved so much. 
They make common cause. They 
suffer no differences to divide 
their strength; knowing ‘* that 
a house divided against itself can- 
not stand.” They combine their 
forces, in any plan which promises 
injury to the Christian interest. 
Cities furnish to Christians the 
very same opportunities for united 
effort, and thus present peculiar 
advantages. 

N.S. No. 42. 
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Again, cities also furnish peca- 
liar advantages for individual ex- 
ertion. Here a minister’s influence 
may at once reach, not merely to 
his own congregation, but far be- 
yond. Every month he is brought 
in contact with some thousands, 
who may be affected by his faith- 
fulness. And under his influence, 
many benevolent and pious insti- 
tutions may rise and shine to bless 
the world. 

But it is not to ministers alone, 
that cities present large fields for 
exertion. Private Christians also 
have abundant opportunities for 
usefulness. In the walks of busi- 
ness, the influence of one inflexibly 
just man is felt as far as his name 
is known. If Christians, in our 
cities, would conduct themselves 
agreeably to the Bible, how awful 
to the wicked would be their ex- 
ample! What reformations would 
be wrought among the worldly 
and profane! How many haunts 
of poverty and wretchedness would 
be searched out! How many 
souls, once in communion with 
the saints, would be brought back 
from their wanderings ! How many 
children, rescued from vice, would 
be brought to the Sabbath-school ; 
and there, perhaps, be taught of 
God to become themselves angels 
of mercy! How many meetings 
for prayer and exhortation would 
every week be sustained among 
the poor and the wretched! How 
many of these degraded immortals 
might be rescued from temporal 
and eternal darkness, to become 
lights in the world, and stars- in 
the kingdom of our Father’s glory! 
What field then offers so rich and 
large an harvest to faithful labour? 
The same exertion, that would in- 
struct hundreds in the country, 
may reach thousands in the city. 
Public sentiment has too long 
checked the movements of sym- 
pathy for these congregated thou- 
sands. A voice, almost unbroken, 
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has sounded out; ‘ Peculiar and 
insuperable difficulties prevent a 
general revival in cities: such are 
the occupations, such the habits, 
such the temptations, and such the 
superabounding iniquity, that it 
were visionary to hope for any 
general and powerful work of 
mercy.’ Well, then, had we not 
better give all up; and let human 
nature sink into its natural chan- 
nels; and let multitudes before our 
eyes continue to crowd the gates 
of the second death! O God, for- 
bid such cowardice, cruelty, and 
treachery in thy servants! No; 
we will not. thus surrender im- 
mortals. While there is grace or 
even nature in our hearts, we will 
not. We have, indeed, heard of 
difficulties, till the heart is pained, 
and the soul is wearied. But 
where are these insuperable diffi- 
culties to be found? Not in the 
Scriptures of God, surely; not in 
the result of apostolic labours; 
but in the unbelief and inaction of 
modern Christians. ‘‘ God is no 
more hostile to cities than to vil- 
lages: his Spirit is as free, and his 
offers of salvation as full, to the 
people of the crowded city, as of 
the open country.” Let the ad- 
vantages then be embraced. Let 
the power be concentrated. Let 
the sacramental host arise; and 
the work is done. And instead 
of being overwhelmed with shame 
and deserved reproach, we may 
joyfully say to such as pass by; 
“ Walk about Zion, and go round 
about her: tell the towers thereof; 
mark ye well her bulwarks, con- 
sider her palaces; that ye may 
tell it to the generation following. 
For this God is our God for ever 
and ever.” ‘* Then the sons also 
of them that afflicted Zion shall 
come bending unto her; and all 
they that despised her shall bow 
themselves down at the soles of 
her feet; and they shall call her 


the City of the Lord—the Zion of 
the Holy One of Israel.” 

VI. A siath reason for special 
efforts in behalf of cities is, the 
influence which they exert on the 
country and on the world. 

Look to any nation, whether 
ancient or modern ; throw the map 
before you; fix your eye upon 
the spots that bear rule; that com- 
mand the attention of the enter- 
prising, and busy the thoughts of 
statesmen. You have fixed it 
upon the cities of the world, 
Where was the strength of Italy, 
if not in Rome, once mistress of 
the world? Where the strength of 
Greece, if not in Athens, the 
mother of arts and refinement? 
And where is the strength of our 
Republic, if not in our cities and 
large towns? There talent in every 
art and profession is fostered, and 
exerts peculiar influence. There 
wealth concentrates its millions 
upon millions, to exert extensively 
a blasting or brightening influence 
on society. There the press daily 
sends out its thousands and its 


“tens of thousands of winged mes- 


sengers, to excite the passions, to 
influence the opinions, to control 
the energies of a nation. Power- 
ful 4s is this engine, for corrupting 
or sanctifying the people, who 
does not know that its munitions 
and magazines of strength are 
placed principally in cities; and 
that the character which the press 
there sustains is diffused through- 
out the land? In cities, commerce 
is concentrated. The products of 
the soil flow from every country, 
town, and village, to the cities; 
and thence they are distributed to 
the world. The riches, the lux- 
uries, the products of other climes 
and nations are brought to cities, 
and thence distributed through the 
land. How manifest then, that 
cities must exert a mighty in- 
fluence on the country and on 
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the world. Who, that reflects on 
their extended intercourse, does 
not know, that they regulate the 
prices of commodities; that their 
fashions are imitated; that their 
maxims of trade are common law ; 
and that their moral habits and 
Opinions, good or bad, have an 
influence on the whole commu- 
nity? Their influence is great, 
whether we consider them in a 
moral or political point of view. 
The capture of a city has decided 
the destiny of a nation. When 
Babylon was taken, a mighty 
empire was given to the invader. 
When Jerusalem was vanquished, 
all Judea was subdued. When 
ill-fated France was tossed with 
revolutions and counter-revolu- 
tions, the possession of her metro- 
polis gave to either party the 
supreme command. 

Now suppose that all this in- 
fluence of cities is of a worldly, 
immoral, irreligious character ; 
what must be its blasting power 
on the general interests of re- 
ligion! It was when the pretended 
successor of Peter established his 
authority in Rome, that that mysti- 
cal Babylon became “ the mother 
of harlots,” and ‘‘ made the na- 
tions drunk with the wine of the 
wrath of her fornications.” And 
not until the angel shall ‘cry, 
with a mighty and strong voice, 
Babylon the great is fallen, is 
fallen,” will the strong man armed 
be vanquished, and the earth be 
encompassed with glory. Not un- 
til the evil influence of cities shall 
be arrested, will the mighty ob- 
stacles to the world’s redemption 
be removed. How immeasurably 
important then, that great efforts 
be made for their conversion; and 
how merciful in God to destroy 
such of them as will not repent. 
Oh,. it was mercy infinite, that 
rained down fire upon Sodom, 
and poured it heavily upon Go- 
morrah; and thus Saved millions 
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from the contagion of their wick- 
edness ! 

But suppose that all the influ- 
ence of cities were of an heavenly 
character — suppose the intelli- 
gence could be circulated along 
all our navigable rivers and canals 
—suppose it could be communi- 
cated from village to village, and 
from family to family, throughout 
the country, that the Spirit of 
God, as on the day of Pentecost, 
had come down in awful majesty 
and power among us; that all our 
men of business, and youth of 
folly, had been arrested in their 
worldly career; that all our thea- 
tres and resorts for vain pleasure 
had been forsaken; that our tem- 
ples were crowded and _ over- 
flowing with devout worshippers, 
and anxious inquirers; that the 
universal voice of our city’s popu- 
lation had become, What shall we 
do, that we may glorify God and 
extend his kingdom? Suppose, 
I say, that this mighty change in 
our city could be told throughout 
the country; who can estimate the 
overwhelming influence it would 
carry along with it? Where is 
the solitary village that would 
not feel the impulse, and have its 
eye and heart lifted to heaven, in 
view of the bright cloud of in- 
cense, ascending from these hun- 
dred temples, and these thrice ten 
thousand family altars? And to 
extend our view still further; sup- 
pose that every city of our land— 
that every city of the world— 
should experience such a change ; 
what almighty strength and zeal 
would it give to the angel having 
the everlasting Gospel to publish! 
How soon would the universal 
acclamation of mankind be, 
«« Glory, and honour, and power 
be unto Him that sitteth upon the 
throne!” And how soon would 
that blessed voice be heard from 
the heaven of heavens, ‘* The 
kingdoms of this world are be- 
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come the kingdoms of the Lord, 
and his Christ; and he shall reign 
for ever and ever!” 

These are not mere pictures of 
the imagination. The realities 
are at hand. And the influence 
of cities, in introducing them, 
must be felt. For “they of the 
city shall flourish like the grass 
of the earth.”—“ The name of 
the city from that day shall be, 
The Lord is there.” —“ Thus saith 
the Lord of hosts, it shall yet come 
to pass, that there shall come 
people, and the inhabitants of 
many cities; and the inhabitants 
of one city shall go to another, 
saying, let us go speedily to pray 
before the Lord, and to seek the 
Lord of hosts.” Thus the day 
shall yet be, when the presence 
and power of the Holy God in 
cities shall so absorb the affec- 
tions, and command the energies 
of their inhabitants, that, through- 
out the land, they shall be known 
and celebrated, notfor their wealth, 
their splendour, their numbers, or 
their worldly enterprise, but as the 
places where God has fixed his 
tabernacle. Yes, the day shall 

et come when the intercourse 
lososen cities shall be chiefly for 
purposes. of religious improve- 
ment—when combinations for po- 
litical intrigue, or mercantile spe- 
culation, which now waken such 
intensity of interest in our cities, 
shall dwindle to their compara- 
tive nothingness; and when the 
world’s redemption shall assume 
its proper magnitude; and all be 
stimulated to more holy devoted- 
ness, and more heavenly effort. 
Oh, what a day, when all our 
increasing facilities of intercourse 
with the land, and with foreign 
nations, shall be used mainly for 
advancing that kingdom which 
consists in righteousness and 
peace !—when thousands shall 
prayerfully wait the arrival of 
every post, and hail the coming 


in of every vessel, for intelligence, 
not of this world’s riches and 
glories, but of the glories-and 
victories of Zion. 

Such, however, is the present 
power of the adversary in cities, 
that no ordinary effort will dis- 
possess him. Still it must be 
done. The triumphs of the cross, 
the salvation of the world, can 
never be perfected without it. I 
know there are difficulties ;—that 
cities do congregate vast assem- 
blies of active depravity ;—that 
they present multiplied enchant- 
ments to ruin ;—that in every city 
wickedness displays a stern and 
lofty front. But I also know, 
that before the coming Spirit of 
God these obstacles shall melt 
away like wax, and vanish like 
smoke ; “‘ for strong is his hand 
and high is his right hand.” 

It was when revivals prevailed 
in cities, that the Gospel spread 
with such amazing rapidity: and 
so,. when the Spirit shall again 
descend upon them, will the work 
of reformation move forward with 
‘such power and grandeur, as shall 
make manifest that God is in 
Zion; ** that the chariots of God 
are twenty thousand, even thou- 
sands of angels ;” and that “ the 
Lord is among them, as in Sinai, 
in the holy place.” Let all, then, 
who love Zion, seek for the re- 
viving influences of the Spirit 
upon cities. While every hand 
is faithful in the discharge of 
duty, let every heart be impressed 
with the sentiment, Not by might, 
nor by power, but by my SPIRIT, 
saith the Lord of hosts; and let 
every eye be directed to Him 
who hath promised, that when 
iniquity cometh in like a flood, the 
Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a 
standard. 

In urging the importance of 
special effort and prayer for the 
renovation of cities, we do not 
overlook the interests of the coun- 
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try; but would thus guard every 
town and village from an influ- 
ence heavily impregnated with 
moral poison and death. The 
merchants of the interior, in the 
——— of their business, regu- 
arly visit the metropolis. Many 
of them, on the enticement of 
friends and acquaintance, attend 
the theatres, and other places of 
vain amusement and sin; they 
become familiar with their glare 
and dissipation. They return, and 
tell what their eyes have seen, 
and what their ears have heard, 
and thus create in the bosom of 
the young, the ardent, the rich, 
and the worldly, a thirst for 
similar pastimes, and a disrelish 
for sober realities, Many faithful 
pastors in the land weep over the 
growing immoralities occasioned 
by the influence of cities. Many 
churches lament the defection of 
their members, having become 
worldly in their spirit, and vain in 
their imaginations, by reason of 
their frequent intercourse with 
cities. If such, then, is their in- 
fluence upon the country, well 
may the churches, planted through- 
out the land, feel deeply interested 
in the moral character of cities, 
and pray for their conversion to 
God. 

Let our cities become places of 
holiness : let holiness to the Lord 
be written upon the heart of every 
merchant, of every mechanic, of 
every statesman, of every counsel- 
lor, of every officer, upon every hall 
of legislation, and every splendid 
edifice; and an influence sweet, 
holy, and happy, shall go forth to 
revive the hearts of God’s people, 
to awe and confound opposers, 
and to dress up the wilderness 
“* like the garden of God.” 

O, what a scene of grandeur 
and glory, when the thousands of 
the saints shall wrestle in the spirit 
of Jacob for the blessing: when 
they shall rise up in the spirit of 
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their Master, and display an untir- 
ing zeal for the salvation of man! 
O, what a scene, when the immense 
crowds of immortal beings, who 
throng our streets, shall be deeply 
impressed with the conviction of 
their accountability! When every 
man shall feel that he is acting 
continually under the eye of God, 
and in full prospect of the judg- 
ment. Let these scenes be realized, 
and already I see ‘the holy city, 
the new Jerusalem, commg down 
from God out of heaven, prepared 
as a bride adorned for her husband.” 
And I hear “ a great voice out of 
heaven, saying, Behold, the taber- 
nacle of God is with men, and he 
will dwell with them, and they shall 
be his people, and God himself 
shall be with them, and be their 
God.” 

Friends of the Redeemer, the 
hastening of this blessed consum- 
mation depends very much upon 
your will, God has entrusted 
great power in your hands, In 
the revelation of his Son, he has 
given you that word, which is ‘‘ as 
a fire, and like a hammer, that 
breaketh the rock in pieces.” In 
shedding down a spirit of union, 
and guiding to the formation of 
great benevolent associations, he 
has given you facilities for extend- 
ed influence hitherto unparalleled. 
He has given you wealth, and 
knowledge, and all the means for 
using these facilities. And in the 
article of prayer, he has endued 
you with a power well nigh omni- 
potent. His condescending lan- 
guage is, ‘‘ Concerning the work 
of my hands command ye me.” I 
see among you men of wealth who 
can count your tens, your fifties, 
and your hundreds of thousands— 
all of which has been solemnly 
consecrated to God. I see among 
you men of talent—‘‘ capable of 
intimidating the collective vices of 
a nation oranage.” I see among 
you men of enterprise, and courage, 
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and resistless perseverance. I see 
among you men who have strong 
confidence in God. And shall 
these varied powers of resistance 
and aggression be circumscribed 
by the walls of individual churches? 
Shall they not rather be combined 
for raising a higher and higher 
tone of moral feeling and Christian 
enterprise? Shall they not senda 
strong, concentrated light into 
every dark retreat of wickedness ? 
Shall not the tide of dissipation and 
crime, that would overflow and 
mar every thing sacred, be met and 
turned back? Shall not thousands 
and tens of thousands on our bor- 
ders, and in our midst, be rescued 
from the iron sway of the destroyer, 
and be saved from going down to 
the pit? Shall not new temples be 
opened for their reception? and 
shall not ** God, even our God, be 
a wall of fire round about them, 
and a glory in the midst of 
them ?” 

Do you ask more particularly, 
how this shall be done? Plant, for 
instance, an able and devoted mi- 
nister in the most degraded portion 
of our city. Let him employ his 
time in the cultivation of one thou- 
sand of these minds. Let him, by 
the aid of self-denying brethren, 
assemble them in one place on the 
holy Sabbath. Let him visit their 
houses, and pray with them, every 
month. Let him collect the chil- 
dren and youth into Sabbath 
schools and Bible classes. Let 
him encourage among them every 
means of intellectual as well as 
spiritual elevation ; and how asto- 
nishing will be the change wrought, 
even in the course of one year. In- 
stead of being objects of pity, 
shame, and aversion; many of 
them become pillars of light, and 
exert a purifying influence upon 
others. Is not this elevation worth 
more than all the necessaryex pense, 
leaving even out of the account 
all the eternal results? Let, then, 


another and another degraded por- 
tion be selected, and in like manner 
be regenerated and ennobled. 
Especially let no one who feeds at 
the table of our common Lord, and 
lives from week to week on the 
provisions of his house, refuse, 
promptly and vigorously to co- 
operate in the work of mercy, 
while a soul is perishing in igno- 
rance and sin! 

In the mean time, let our civil 
fathers look well to the execution 
of laws, which themselves have 
made, for the suppression of Sab- 
bath-breaking and immorality, 
And let them inquire seriously, 
Whether all our children and youth 
may not be brought under the in- 
fluence of instructors of good cha- 
racter, and other moral restraints, 
a thousand-fold more efficacious, 
for preventing crime, than statutes, 
and prisons, and chains. 

Our hearts rejoice to see new 
blocks of buildings going up to de- 
corate our city. But what is that 
to the present and eternal elevation 
of these thousand minds? Should 
“we not then exult in the privilege 
of lifting ail the degraded portions 
of our city, and of our land, into 
intellectual and moral grandeur ? 
What object of ambition could 
there be, equal to that of thus 
creating an empire of righteousness 
—a world of intellect? Such mo- 
numents of glory shall remain, 
when earthly governments shall be 
no more, and the earth itself shall 
have passed away. 

Never, methinks, was the lan- 
guage of God more distinct, than 
at the present crisis. To the rich 
he is manifestly saying, « Bring 
ye all the tithes into the store- 
house, that there may be meat in 
my house, and prove me now 
herewith, if I will not open you 
the windows of heaven, and pour 
you out a blessing, that there shall 
not be room enough to receive it. 
And I will rebuke the devourer for 
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your sakes,and all nations shall call 


you blessed.” ‘To the ministers of 
religion, and to all his chosen, he 
is manifestly saying, “‘O Zion, 
that bringest good tidings, get thee 
up into the high mountain: O Je- 
rusalem, that bringest good tidings, 
lift up thy voice with strength ; 
lift it up; be notafraid ; say unto 
the cities, Behold your God! Be- 
hold the Lord God will come with 
strong hand, and his arm shall rule 
for him: behold, his reward is 
with him, and his work before him.” 
‘* When the Lord shall build up 
Zion, he shall appear in his glory. 
He will regard the prayer of the 
destitute, and not despise their 
prayer. This shall be written for 
the generation to come: and the 
people which shall be created, 
shall praise the Lord. For he 
hath looked down from the height 
of his sanctuary, to hear the groan- 
ing of the prisoner, to loose those 
that are appointed to death; to 
declare the name of the Lord in 
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Zion, and his praise in Jerusa- 
lem.” 

These are great privileges for 
God to confer on such worms as we 
are. Yet God has indeed placed 
them within reach, And if we will 
but do our duty here, we are only 
ripening for infinitely greater pri- 
vileges and higher honours. He 
that is fuithful over a few things, 
shall be made ruler over many things. 
Yes; when all our cities, and the 
earth itself, and these heavens shall 
be “* wrapt in consuming fire,” we 
may, “ with the great multitude 
found faithful,” enter that City 
which hath foundations, whose Buil- 
der and Maker is Ged. In that 
City, ‘* there shall be no more curse, 
but the throne of God and the 
Lamb shall be in it, and his servants 
shall serve him. And there shall be 
no night there; and they need no 
candle, neither light of the sun; for 
the Lord God giveth them light: 
and they shall reign for ever and 


ever.” 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE DOC- 
TRINE OF THE ATONEMENT. 


“¢ Wuart shall I do to be saved? 
How can I atone for my sins?” 
are weighty questions ! questions 
that have perplexed and deeply 
interested guilty man in every age, 
and in every clime, To the sage, 
to the priest, and to the oracle 
have these questions been pro- 
posed ; ten thousand solutions have 
been offered, but offered without 
effect. The deeds of the law, 
penance, and prayer, self-inflicted 
scourges, animal and even human 
sacrifices, have been tried, but 
tried in vain. The question still 
returns, How shall man be just 
with God? a clear solution—a 
satisfactory answer, how desir- 


able! We open the volume of 
inspiration, and there we read, 
“ Behold the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world.” 
—‘‘ God is in Christ reconciling 
the world to himself, not imput- 
ing their trespasses unto them,.”— 
‘‘For he hath made him to be 
sin tor us, who knew no sin; that 
we might be made the righteous. 
ness of God in him.” This is the 
Seriptural solution, such is the 
remedy of the Gospel.—* The 
blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleans- 
eth from all sin.” The atonement 
made by the death of Christ, is 
therefore an essential article in 
the plan of redemption revealed 
in the Scriptures—an article that 
forms the grand peculiarity of 




















the Gospel, and without which 
we cannot understand the New 
Testament, or attain to correct 
views, either of the ways of God, 
or of the duties of man. To com- 
prehend the character, and see 
the importance of the atonement 
of Christ, it is first necessary that 
we should have distinct views of 
the nature of sin, and the character 
in which Jehovah demands and 
accepts of substitution. From the 
neglect of these points, have 
arisen most of the objections 
urged against the atonement, as 
well as the absurd conclusions 
which the doctrine has been sup- 
posed to afford. Sin has been 
represented merely as a personal 
insult to God, and the atone- 
ment, as a suffering required be- 
fore that offence could be for- 
given. Such an idea seems un- 
worthy of the Supreme Being. 
Others have considered sin purely 
as a debt, and the atonement as 
the payment of a sum equivalent 
to it, and by which the prisoners 
are liberated; this of necessity 
excludes the grace of pardon; and’ 
since the pardon of sin is uni- 
formly represented in Scripture, 
an act of free grace, of infinite 
mercy; a scheme that super- 
sedes the grace of pardon, we 
must necessarily reject as un- 
scriptural. Besides these and 
other partial views of sin, Je- 
hovah has been regarded merely 
as an absolute Sovereign, which 
has occasioned much confusion, 
and naturally provoked such ob- 
jections as these, “ Why is not 
pardon dispensed freely, uncon- 
ditionally? What evil conse- 
quences could ensue? Jehovah 
cannot be injured by any of his 
creatures, what need of atone- 
ment?” To obviate these difli- 
culties, we are then particularly 
to consider, 1. That sin is the 
transgression of a law, which, like 
all laws, in order to be supported 
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and rendered efficient, must be 
strictly regarded in its penalties ; 
and, 2. That Jehovah, in demand- 
ing an atonement, acts not as an 
absolute sovereign; but as a just 
governor, directed not by sovereign 
will, but by the laws of the consti- 
tution. From these views of sin, 
and of the divine character, it ap- 
pears, that the atonement sup- 
ports the dignity of the law, and 
leaves it, though the criminal be 
pardoned, as efficient as if its 
utmost penalties were inflicted, 
as honourable as if its precepts 
had never been violated. From 
this view of the nature of the 
atonement, we see its necessity. 
Had sin, as already observed, 
been no other than an insult or 
a debt to God, as the absolute 
lord of all, he might, as far as we 
can judge, in the exercise of his 
infinite mercy, pardon sin with- 
out anatonement. But, sin being 
a transgression of law, whatever 
penalty this law threatens for its 
violation, must be inflicted, or 
the law itself be destroyed. Let 
the penalties of a code be disre- 
garded, and the law is trans- 
gressed with impunity; it is no 
longer of any service to the state, 
it secures neither the throne of the 
sovereign, nor the rights of the 
subject. The law which man 
hath transgressed is the moral 
law—the law which embodies 
principles that must charac- 
terize the divine government of 
all intelligent beings throughout 
all worlds. To pardon sin, there- 
fore, without an atonement, would 
destroy this law—would loose 
the bands of this government ; 
nothing but confusion and ruin 
would reign through heaven, 
earth, and hell. The language of 
every self-willed creature would 
be, ‘* let every creature’s will be 
the rule of his conduct. We have 
a law to direct our conduct, but 
there is no penalty to enforce 
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obedience; what is described a 
penalty, is only an empty threat; 
death and misery are indeed de- 
nounced; man has transgressed, 
yet he lives and is happy.” The 
individval is spared, but the com- 
munity is sacrificed, and the 
whole system of moral govern- 
ment subverted. Now, substitute 
the atonement; let all that are 
subject to the moral law, con- 
sider well ‘its enactments; let 
them gaze with astonishment at 
the inflexible justice of this “‘ stern 
guardian of the public weal.” 
Where is it best displayed? 
Not in the sufferings of the 
criminal, but in the death of the 
substitute—not in the sufferings of 
guilty man, but in the death of the 
Son of God! Surely at this sight, 
apostate angels must feel their 
despair increase tenfold. Seeing 
the law which they have violated 
spares not the Son of God, must 
not holy angels, and all intelligent 
accountable beings, through the 
universe of God, be struck with 
astonishment at the unyielding 
strictness of the law, and be deep- 
nt impressed with the conviction 
that the law is inviolable, and must 
be obeyed. This is all that was 
necessary. Sovereign grace may, 
yes, may pardon, for now there is 
no compulsion; evil results will 
not follow, for the exercise of 
grace is maintained ; the bands of 
moral government are strength- 
ened a hundred fold. Why is the 
condemned criminal put to death ? 
Not to pacify the legislature; for, 
as an individual, there exists no 
angry feeling towards him: not 
even to guard against his future 
delinquency; this might be done 
otherwise. Why then is he led 
to execution? He'suffers to pre- 
serve the state from ruin. The well- 
heing of the community is at stake, 
the penalty threatened by the law 
must be inflicted, or the law is 
destroyed—the bulwark of public 
N.S. No. 42, 


protection is demolished. Now 
it appears, that should a substitute 
of equal rank in the kingdom yo- 
luntarily propose to die, and* the 
legislature accept his offer, in that 
case, the death of a substitute (the 
criminal giving approved security 
for future conduct,) would answer 
all the ends intended by the death 
of the criminal; for the penalty 
threatened is inflicted, and the sub- 
jects are taught that the law must be 
obeyed. The illustration fails, how- 
ever, in two points—the substitute, 
in this case, being of equal rank 
with the criminal, to satisty the law, 
the substitute must suffer the VERY 
SAME penalty that the criminal de- 
served: the law derives no support 
from the infinite superiority of the 
substitute ; and also, man being 
no absolute proprietor of his life, 
substitution would be unlawful. 
The infinite superiority of the Re- 
deemer, and the power he had to lay 
down his life, need-no proof, or the 
necessary consequences therefrom 
resulting any explanation. Hence 
(for further illustration) from what 
partial and erroneous views pro- 
ceeds the sentiment, ‘* God is too 
merciful to punish sinners eter- 
nally.” Upon the same principle 
it might be said, ‘* There will be 
no more criminals executed in 
England—his Majesty is too com- 
passionate.” Did it depend on his 
Majesty’s compassion, we would 
grant it; but his Majesty rules 
England, not by his feelings, but 
by the laws of the constitution. 
Jehovah, as a just governor, re- 
garding with the strictest exact- 
ness, with infinite concern, the 
laws of the constitution, will, from 
love to justice, and for the secu- 
rity and happiness of his govern- 
ment, inflict on every criminal the 
utmost threatenings of the law, ex- 
cept, as in the case of repenting sin- 
ners, he be freely pardoned, through 
the atoning merits of an approved 
substitute. Hence it is evident, 
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1. The extent of the atonement is 
unlimited, The atonement is not 
something eommensurate with the 
crime, neither more nor less—ex- 
actly measured by the malig- 
nity and number of sins to be 
se ly such is not its nature. 

ts design, as above stated, is to 
enable the law, on certain terms, 
to suspend its penalties: and if 
the law can, on any terms, honour- 
ably suspend its threatenings in one 
case, it can, unquestionably, on 
the same terms, suspend them in 
a thousand cases. The terms are 
made known—there is no calcu- 
lating of crimes—the offer is, 
return to the Lord, he will have 
ers believe, and you are 
saved. 

2. Salvation is of grace. The error 
that limits the atonement, brings 
this consequence necessarily in its 
train, that ‘* Salvation is of debt.” 
Jehovah is conceived bound to par- 
don, as an act of justice, to the full 
extent of the atonement, which has 
led some impiously to say, ‘‘ The 
elect, by the death of Christ, stand 
on higher grounds than God, the 
Lord is their debtor.” And such is 
the necessary, the inevitable con- 
sequence of considering the atone- 
ment as a mere payment of debt. 
But is itnot so represented in Scrip- 
ture? In this respect only. The 
debtor whose account is paid is libe- 
rated from the consequence of his 
debt; so is the pardoned sinner 
from the consequence of his sins. 
There is no PARDONING the 
debtor whose account is paid, his 
liberation is a matter of right; 
but_there is, and there must be, 
if saved, pardon for the sinner, 
though an atonement is made. 
The atonement removes the ob- 
stacles. Sovereign grace that 
would pardon, now runs unchecked 
in its own channel, and mercy is 
as amply displayed, asif an atone- 
ment had never been made. 

3. Our unbelief cannot cause 
Christ to have died in vain. The 
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two grand articles immediatel 
connected with the life and deat 
of Christ—the honour of the law, 
and the glory of the divine per- 
fections, are equally secured, whe- 
ther we believe or disbelieve. If, 
through the death of Christ, Jeho- 
vah displays his love and mercy 
in offering pardon to rebellious 
man, they are equally conspicuous, 
whether the pardon be accepted 
or not. The love and grace of 
God cannot possibly be either 
lessened or magnified by our con- 
duct. In the death of the Sa- 
viour, and the offer of pardon, 
they are, independently of our 
conduct, infinitely displayed and 
infallibly established. Notwith- 
standing, there is absolute cer- 
tainty the Saviour shall see of the 
travail of his soul; but the cer- 
tainty is not in Jehovah’s being 
bound to pardon, but in the in- 
finity of his grace, and the immu- 
tability of his councils. 

Finally, We must repent and be- 
lieve, or be lost. The atonement, 
though complete, secures not the 
salvation of one single impenitent, 
unbelieving sinner. The nature of 
the atonement proves this, and the 
uniform language of Scripture is, 
‘* He that believeth not is con- 
demned already, but whosoever 
believeth, and he only, shall not 
perish, but have life everlasting. 
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REFLECTIONS ON READING DRS. 
BOGUE AND BENNETT’S HIS- 
TORY OF DISSENTERS. 


THE Dissenters in England are a 
class of religious people whose 
profession has been as honourable 
and consistent, and whose services 
to their country have been as im- 
portant and valuable as those of 
any other community with whom 
they can be compared. Their mi- 
nisters have been distinguished for 
talents and learning; for piety 
and diligence; for usefulness in 
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the church of God, and for ho- 
nourable estimation in society. 
Many private Christians among 
them have been exemplary for 
personal piety, for regular atten- 
tion to family religion, and for 
strict integrity in business. To 
suffer such people to sink into 
forgetfulness, would be unjust to 
them, and injurious to others. 
Their history should be recorded, 
and their record should be pub- 
lished, to present to mankind a 
pattern of excellence, an incen- 
tive to piety, and a stimulus to 
usefulness. 

The authors of this history pos- 
sessed in a high degree the quali- 
fications requisite for their task. 
Perhaps no other man of the age 
was more accurately and exten- 
sively versed in theological litera- 
ture than the late Dr. Bogue, or 
had surveyed the religious world 
with longer and more attentive 
observation. By his tastes and 
studies, his habits and friendships, 
his years and experience, he was 
fitted for the ode as Dr. John- 
son was fitted for writing the lives 
of the poets. Of his living coad- 
jutor it would be indecorous to 
speak with the same frankness. 

Impartiality is one of the vir- 
tues of an historian, and this vir- 
tue is claimed by Drs. Bogue and 
Bennett. They say, ‘‘ It has been 
our aim to weigh men and actions 
on both sides in the balances of 
the sanctuary, and to poise them 
with a steady, impartial hand. 
As we have no intention, so we 
can have no interest to flatter or 
deceive.” (1. xxviii.) And again: 
‘‘Qur sentence, if not grateful, 
will, we hope, be found impartial. 
We are not so dazzled with the 
lustre of our own communion, as 
to think all darkness when we 
turn our eyes to any other quar- 
ter.” (1. xxxi.) This claim has 
not been generally conceded, nor 
has the praise of impartiality been 
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usually given to them. On the 
contrary, they have been often 
and strongly censured; but no- 
thing more has been necessary to 
silence many of these censurers 
than to ask the question, “* Have 
you read the book?” They de- 
claimed loudly against bigotry 
and illiberality, but they seemed 
not very conscious of the injustice 
of deciding without inquiry, and 
of condemning without examina- 
tion. 

Some objections may be urged 
against these historians with pro- 
priety. They shine in discussion ; 
but they occasionally fail in that 
diligent research which is always 
necessary to know clearly, and to 
relate accurately, the events of 
past ages. Hence some subjects 
are omitted which ought to have 
appeared, and others are treated 
cursorily and incorrectly. It is 
remarkable, that they give no ac- 
count of Lady Hewley, who was 
distinguished for her kindness to 
persecuted ministers, and who sur- 
passed all other persons in the 
value of the property which she 
bequeathed to support the dissent- 
ing interest. 

The great fault of the book is 
the disproportion of its parts. It 
is divided into three periods. The 
first period is from the Revolution 
to the death of Queen Anne; the 
second is the reigns of George the 
First and George the Second ; and 
the third is from the accession of 
George the Third to the date of 
the publication. The first period, 
including twenty-six years, fills 
the first and second volumes ; the 
second period, including thirty- 
two years, extends over the third 
volume, and a fifth part of the 
fourth; and the third period, in- 
cluding fifty years, occupies the rest 
of the fourth volume ; so that the 
length of time is in inverse ratio, to 
the space appropriated to it in the 
work. The consequences of this 
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very unequal arrangement are, 
that the first and second volumes 
contain too much dissertation, part 
of which ought to be either ex- 
cluded or compressed; and the 
fourth volume leaves things out, 
or treats them with too much bre- 
vity. The third volume is the 
best of the set. 

But who would take pleasure 
in detailing the faults of a book, 
which are few and inconsiderable, 
when they are compared with 
its excellencies? In tracing the 
course of Dissenters, the authors 
have carefully marked, and clear- 
ly described the operation of those 
causes which have been either ad- 
vantageous or injurious to the dis- 
senting interest. They do ample 
justice to the learned labours, the 
exemplary virtues, the severe suf- 
ferings, and the persevering ser- 
vices of the best men that England 
has ever produced, The errors of 
individuals, and of public bodies, 
in particular emergencies, and the 
unhappy consequences of them, 
are exhibited to the view of pos- 
terity, that others may profit by 
their example, may avoid the 
snares into which they have fallen, 
and may learn the wisest course in 
similar circumstances. History is 
made subservient to instruction ; 
facts are the basis of remarks 
which are usually just, and often 
admirable; every page aims at 
usefulness; and every thing is 
estimated by its tendency to pro- 
mote the best interests of man- 
kind. 

The “ lives of eminent men,” of 
laymen as well as of ministers, are 
many of them accurate and highly- 
finished biographical portraits in 
miniature. The faults are so faith- 
fully stated, and the good qualities 
are so cordially and so eloquently 
commended, as to make this part 
of the work the most interesting of 
the whole. Real religion, as it 
shines in the characters and lives 
of Christians, as it glows in piety 
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to God, and as it works in bene- 
volence to man, is what these 
authors delight to discover and 
display, and what they always 
regard with zealous attachment. 

In such a multitude of opinions 
on events, characters, and books, 
it is not to be supposed that a 
reader who thinks for himself will 
accord with every one. The writ- 
ings of Howe, and of Owen, and 
of one or two minor authors, are 
extolled, perhaps, more highly 
than they rece But, in gene- 
ral, the opinions of these historians 
are so judicious and mature, that 
a considerate man will hesitate to 
differ from them, and will enjoy 
much pleasure in agreeing with 
them. How highly ought young 
people, and especially young mi- 
nisters, to prize these communi- 
cated stores of mental affluence; 
these rich fruits of hard study, 
and of dearly-bought experience, 
which none but the greatest and 
best minds can produce. There 
are few works of the historical 
and biographical kind from which 
a young minister may learn so 
much, and on which he may de- 
pend so safely, as his oracle and 
guide. Inexperience is his great 
and inevitable disadvantage; and 
the best remedy for the evil, 
among human means, is the coun- 
sels and cautions of such a sage as 
Dr. Bogue, and of a book so ably 
and so honestly written as the 
History of Dissenters. 

They who have talked about 
the work, without reading it, have 
often represented it as very par- 
tial, as praising the —— 
beyond all the claims of justice, 
and as very unfair and uncandid to 
other denominations. What the 
book is, will be best known to 
those who are most acquainted 
with it, and he who has read it 
again and again may surely speak 
with as much confidence as these 
critics. The Independents are 
treated like other parties, praised 
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when they deserve it, and blamed 
when blame is due. 

That any of the Baptists 
should be displeased is surprizing, 
because the parts relating to them 
were subjected to the inspection 
and revision of the late Dr. Ryland, 
before they were published. They 
are usually classed with the Inde- 
pendents, and what is said of one 
denomination is intended to apply 
to both. When they are spoken 
of separately and distinctly, it is 
with the respect and attachment 
which are due to a sound and 
excellent part of the Christian 
Church. Perhaps the offence is, 
not what is said of them, but that 
no more is said, and that a more 
conspicuous station is not given 
them in the group. Dr. Toulmin 
has manifested how differently he 
thought, by relating the history of 
the Independents in seven pages, 
and by extending that of the Bap- 
tists over eighty-three pages of his 
work. 

But is not THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND often censured? Cer- 
tainly: and how could the history 
of Dissenters be written without 
it? In stating the reasons of dis- 
sent, how could the historians 
conceal the corruptions of the 
Establishment? And in relating 
the sufferings of Dissenters, how 
could they show complaisance to 
their persecutors? The excel- 
lencies of the Church are freely 
commended, and the good men in 
it are treated with due respect. 
Were the work, however, -to be 
reprinted, some passages on this 
subject would probably be re- 
vised, so as to make it more ac- 
ceptable to general readers, 

THE Meruopists have also 
been offended. Yes, they have 
counted the authors their enemies 


because they have told them the 


truth; as some people are dis- 
pleased with a portrait painter 
who does not gratify their self- 
love by painting a flattering pic- 
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ture. Has not Dr. Whitehead, 
the best of Wesley’s biographers, 
said, that ‘‘ his power over the 
Methodist Societies was absolute 
and unlimited; that this absolute 
power has been the parent of a 
system of government highly op- 
pressive to many individuals, and 
injurious to the rights of the peo- 
ple; and that this system of go- 
vernment requires such acts of 
policy and chicanery to carry it 
on, as are totally inconsistent 
with the openness of gospel sim- 
plicity?” (Whitehead’s Life of 
Wesley, vol. 2, p. 476.) 

The storm of indignation against 
the book has been most violent 
from THE SoOcINIANS. To them 
no favour has been shown, and 
from them none was expected, 
What courtesy could be shown, 
or what commendation could be 
given to a party whose influence 
has operated on the dissenting in- 
terest as a pestilence operates on 
the face of nature? From such 
friends the cause has suffered more 
than from the worst of its avowed 
enemies, Their progressive de- 
generacy from the excellencies of 
the old Dissenters is accurately 
described, their arts of hypocrisy 
are exposed, their vaunting pre- 
tensions are scouted, and their 
monstrous heresies are branded 
with contempt. 

The fault and the offence of 
the History of Dissenters is its 
honesty. The authors have proved 
the truth of what Archbishop 
Newcome has said, ** He who 
cannot sometimes flatter is sure to 
displease.” Undeviating honesty 
pe courageous fidelity are the 
qualities most to be admired in a 
book which also is distinguished 
for extensive theological learning, 
sound judgment, fervent piety, and 
solicitude for the prosperity of the 
dissenting interest, only so far as 
it is subservient to the grand and 
paramount interest of Christianity. 
These qualities have carried it 
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through the assaults of the pre- 
sent age, and will recommend it 
to the favour of future generations. 
When an aged and respectable 
minister of the writer’s acquaint- 
ance had done reading it, he said, 
** This book will live if the dis- 
senting cause live.” 

FaBIvs. 
April 16, 1828. 
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ON THE STATE OF THE ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 


(To the Editors.) 


GENTLEMEN—The object of my 
present communication is to solicit 
the attention of your readers to 
the state of our present English 
text of the Bible, and the neces- 
sity which exists for a diligent re- 
vision of the same. I am by no 
means disposed to detract from its 
value, or to abate any thing of the 
eulogies which have been passed 
upon it, Considering the time when 
it was made, it is a performance 
which cannot fail to excite the ad- 
miration and gratitude of every in- 
telligent Christian. But will its 
warmest admirers pronounce it 
faultless—will they deny that we 
have a much more competent ac- 
quaintance with the original and 
cognate languages, with the cus- 
toms and peculiarities of the people 
whose history is interwoven with 
revelation, and with the probable 
state of the original text, than was 
possessed by those venerable and 
excellent men to whom we are 
indebted for the English version ? 
And if it be so, is it not a reproach 
to the English church that these 
peculiar advantages are not render- 
ed contributive to the improvement 
of our “* Authorized Version ?” 

It is a curious fact, and to me 
perfectly unaccountable, that not- 
withstanding the advantages we 
possess with regard to biblical cri- 
ticism and interpretation, over 
those who lived two centuries and 
a half since, we have fallen great- 
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ly short of them in our efforts to 
provide a correct version of the 
Bible, as the standard English 
text. Thus Dr. Good has shown, 
that between the year 1535, the 
epoch of the original publication 
of the English Bible, and 1611, 
the date of publication of the Au- 
thorized Version, under the sanc- 
tion of James the First, the public 
version received at least five revi- 
sions, that is, in the course of se- 
venty-six years; while from the 
year 1611 to the present time, an 
interval of more than 215 years 
has elapsed, without any further 
attempt at authorised revision.— 
‘** Are there sufficient reasons in 
the nature of things, in the reve- 
rence due to the Scripture, or 
flowing from a love of truth alone, 
to account for this interesting ano- 
maly? Were our ancestors more 
desirous of possessing a correct 
translation than we are? Or did 
their frequent revision involve 
great changes? Or is our present 
version so free from error as to su- 
persede all further attempts at re- 
‘vision or improvement?” * 

The numerous translations of 
the entire Bible, or of detached 
parts of it, which we possess, ob- 
viously show that the “ Authorized 
Version” is susceptible of great 
improvement, and it is to be hoped 
that a much longer period of time 
will not be suffered to elapse ere 
that improvement is sought to be 
effected. A variety of methods 
have been suggested for this pur- 
pose, but none of them have se- 
cured the attention of the high au- 
thorities, who alone can give them 
effect; I therefore respectfully 
invite the attention of some of 
your biblical readers to the sub- 
ject, and hope we shall be favour- 
ed with the suggestion of some 

- new and more eligible mode of ac- 
complishing this desideratum. 
Galvs. 





* Gregory’s Memoirs of Good, p. 135. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Wreseseseses 


Researches in South Africa; illus- 
trating the Civil, Moral, and 
Religious Condition of the Native 
Tribes ; including Journals of the 
Author’s Travels in the Interior ; 
with detailed Accounts of the 
Progress of the Christian Mis- 
sions, §c. By the Rev. John 
Philip, D. D. Superintendent of 
the Missions of the London Mis- 
sionary Society of the Cape of 
Good Hope, Sc. §c. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Duncan : London. 1828. 

THis is undoubtedly one of the 

most important works on Missions 

that has ever appeared. The ex- 

cellent author has conferred a 

benefit on the human race by its 

publication. Never were the ob- 
jections of infidels, politicians, and 
philosophers, respecting the utility 
of evangelizing the Heathen, so 
completely and satisfactorily an- 
swered, Dr. Philip here proves 
to the conviction of the most ob- 
stinate mind, by the statement of 
the most incontrovestible facts, 
that the missionary cause is worthy 
of the support of a generous public, 
and a liberal and enlightened go- 
vernment. In short, the mistaken 
and unfounded assertions of the 
enemies of missions, as well as the 
foundationless doubts and despond- 
ing fears of lukewarm friends, are 
in these volumes put to flight, like 
morning mists before the rising 
sun; while the truth, carrying in- 
ternal evidence along with it, 
shines clear as the broad light of 
noon-day. We could hardly sup- 
pose, that after the perusal of this 
work, there would ever be a single 
voice raised against the labour of 
love, in which the missionaries of 
this country have been so long 
engaged, did we not know that 

*¢ He who’s convinced against his will, 

Is of the same opinion still.” 


It is a singular fact, that although 
ridicule is not allowed to be a test 
of truth, yet its influence upon the 
human mind is such, that even the 
most sacred and convincing argu- 
ments have no effect, when brought 
forward in opposition to the sneers of 
hilosophers and the wit of poets. 

he only proof which can in such a 
case convince minds not wholly 
lost to a sense of what is right and 
just, is ocular demonstration; and 
we think the history of the wretched 
and distressed Africans, detailed 
by Dr. Philip, and unwittingly 
confirmed by official documents, 
amounts so nearly to the same 
thing, that it may almost be con- 
sidered as identical. We advise all 
who hold the opinions described by 
Green, in his poem on the Spleen, to 
compare the frets exposed in these 
researches, with what they have 
been accustomed to believe, and 
they will be sure to discover its 
utter falsehood. Yet such are the 
sentiments of many, and they have 
been repeated over and over, till 
they are so hackneyed, that argu- 
ment is considered no longer ne- 
cessary. It is taken for granted, 
that missionaries do no good; nay, 
in fact, that they do a great deal 
of harm; and, consequently, that 
they ought to be put down, rather 
than supported. We have alluded to 
your sentiments, ye men of the 
world, and we now triumphantly 
point at Dr. Philip’s work for their 
refutation. It will there be seen, 
that the character and conduct of 
the Christian missionaries will bear 
the strictest examination, while 
those of their opponents will sink 
by the comparison. The public 
will there see, who are the true 
spoilers of Indian or African inno- 
cence; and who, for the sake of 
keeping their pence, and increasing 
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their unlawful gains, oppress the 

once happy natives of South 

Africa, and hold them in a state 

of worse than Egyptian bondage. 

It is time, however, that we 
should speak of the work as critics. 
The style of Dr. Philip is at once 
manly and vigorous, free of tawdry 
ornament, and yet both impressive 
and eloquent. It is chiefly argu- 
mentative, yet he often rises both 
to the sublime and beautiful, when 
he seems least to be aware of it. 
His reasoning is powerful and con- 
vincing, and he pursues his heaven- 
born purpose with a steady and 
unerring aim. To free the remnant 
of those now wretched tribes to 
whom Caffraria once belonged, 
from the oppression of their cruel 
masters, to procure for them from 
the British government the rights 
and privileges of a free people, 
which they at present possess only 
in name, and to remove the dis- 
graceful trammels imposed upon 
the missionaries by the colonial 
government, are some of the grand 
objects which our worthy author 
has in view. He hopes to do all 
this by a full exposure to the 
British public of the shocking cru- 
elties committed in South Africa 
under the sanction of the British 
name, and we hope his eloquent 
and heart-rending appeal will not 
be made to us in vain. 

** Kind equal rule, the government of laws, 
And all protecting freedom, which alone 
Sustains the name, and dignity of man: 
These are not theirs.” 

Dr. Philip gives a faithful sketch 
of the sufferings of the Aborigines 
of South Africa, from the period 
when the Dutch took possession 
of the Cape of Good Hope, in 
1652, till the present time; and he 
shows, from incontestable docu- 
ments, that they have suffered 
more since the Cape fell into the 
hands of the British, than ever 
they did under the Dutch govern- 
ment, From the records of the 
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colony, it appears that the Hotten- 
tots, during the first fifty years in 
which it was occupied by the 
Dutch, were happy and virtuous, 
and were distinguished among the 
colonists by the appellation of 
“The good men.” This is also 
proved to have been the case by 
numerous extracts from authentic 
travels and journals of government 
emissaries. The origin of the first 
encroachments of the colonists on 
the possessions and cattle of the 
peaceful natives, is naturally de- 
picted in the Journal of Kupt, 
given by our author, and the rise 
of the Bushmen properly ascribed 
to the rapacity and covetousness of 
the former, in the following pas- 
sage :— 

**«T was much vexed to have found, 
during a journey of twelve days along such 
a tedious and troublesome road, no more 
than two kraals, and which, although 
mustering ten captains, were so badly pro- 
vided with cattle. From this 1 have 
learned with sorrow how, by the lately 
opened free traffic, and the misbehaviour 
of these vagabonds, the whole country bas 
been ruined: for when one kraal was 
robbed by the Dutch, the sufferers were 
driven to rob others, and these again their 
neighbours. With the plunder they re- 
tired into the mountains, and feasted till it 
was consumed, when they went again in 
search of other booty. And thus, from a 
people living in peace and happiness, 
divided into kraals under chiefs, and sub- 
sisting quietly by the breeding of cattle, 
they are become almost all of them huuts- 
men, Bosjesmen, and robbers, and are dis- 
persed every where among the barren and 
ragged mountains.’ ’’—p. 33. 


The origin of the Commando 
system, which was established by 
the Dutch government for the pur- 
pose of enslaving or extirpating the 
natives, is thus described by Dr. 
Philip. 

*‘The aborigines, who had for a long 
time suffered with exemplary patience the 
injuries inflicted upon them, finding that 
no retreat could protect them froin the 
cruelties of their oppressors, sought re- 
sources of annoyance from the desperate 
condition to which they were reduced; 
and the colonists, smarting under the re- 
action of the accumulated evils they had 
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heaped upon them during the space of 
seventy years, and which could no longer 
be endured, formed the project of making 
the colonial government a party in assist- 
ing them to enslave or exterminate all that 
remained of the original inhabitants. But 
to attempt so monstrous a project as this, 
or even openly to seize the property of a 
whole nation, without some alleged pro- 
vocation or imminent necessity, would, in 
all probability, have excited the disappro- 
bation of the governor, and retarded the 
accomplishment of their design. They 
sent, re, to the seat of government 
the most vilifying representations, im- 
puting to the Bushmen the most depraved 
and pernicious propensities, and accusing 
them of incessantly plundering the pro- 
perty of the colonists. The government, 
which had by this time (1770) declined 
from the purity of its principles, was mis- 
led by the force of these charges, aided, 
perhaps, by a share of the colonial habits 
of feeling with respect to the natives which 
it had by this time acquired: this scheme 
of the colonists was therefore speedily 
authorized ; and it was not long before the 
administration entered as warmly into it as 
the colonists themselves : for we find that 
fn the year 1774, the whole race of Bush- 
men, or Hottentots, who had not sub- 
mitted to servitude, was ordered to be 
seized or extirpated; the privilege of 
slavery was designed exclusively for the 
women and children; the men, whose na- 
tural habits disqualified them for the pur- 
poses of thé colonists, and whose revenge 
was probably dreaded, were destined to 
death. 

The decision of government was fol- 
lowed by an order for the raising of three 
Commandoes, or military parties, to pro- 
ceed against this unfortunate race. These 
were usually raised by the different field- 
cornets, who collected the colonists on the 
frontier in their respective jurisdictions, 
having one commandant over the whole. 
They were to be armed, and to scour the 
neigbouring country to discover the abodes 
of the Bushmen ; and when they espied a 
kraal, they were to surprise it if passible, 
and singling out the men, to shoot them. 
The surviving women and children were to 
be divided and shared among the members 
of the expedition, or distributed among 
the neighbouring farmers.’’—pp. 41, 42. 


The author then proceeds to give, 
from the journals of the parties 
themselves, accounts of the shock- 
ing manner in which these Com- 
mandoes were carried on by the 
boors, or Dutch farmers, and the 
government officers, up to the 
year 1795, when the Cape fell into 

N.S, No, 42. 


the hands of the English. The 
state of the natives was then most 
wretched in point of external com- 
fort, and with regard to religion 
still more so. ‘ By a notice stuck 
above the doors of one of the 
churches,” says our author, ‘‘ Hot- 
tentots and dogs were forbidden to 
enter.” 

Dr. Philip next gives a full 
account of the first mission to the 
Hottentots, undertaken by Dr. 
Vanderkemp, under the auspices 
of the London Missionary Society. 
The opposition which this extraor- 
dinary man met with from his own 
countrymen might be considered as 
remarkable, did we not know that 
their own selfish interests in en- 
slaving an innocent race, now ren- 
dered wretched by their means, 
were sufficient to extinguish every 
spark of humanity and feeling in 
their sordid souls, The generous 
conduct of General Dundas at this 
period, forms a striking contrast to 
the conduct of the Dutch, and an 
honourable exception to that of the 
English at a later period. The 
following extract will dam. that 
the Hottentots were not so de- 
ficient in common sense as the 
colonists were fain to represent 
them, in excuse for their cruelties 
towards them. 

‘* Mr. Barrow, on proposing that Stuur- 
man and his people should enter into the 
British service, stated a difficulty respect- 
ing the manner in which provision must be 
made for the aged, the women, and the 
children ; which the Chief speedily ob- 
viated, by the following address :—‘ Re- 
store (said he) the country of which our 
Sathers have been despoiled by the Dutch, and 
we have nothing more to ask.’ 

*** 1 endeavoured,’ says Mr. Barrow, 
‘to convince him how little advantage 
they were likely to derive from the posses- 
sion of a country, without any other pro- 


™ perty, or the means of deriving a subsis- 


tence from it: but he had the better of 
the argument. ‘ We lived very contentedly,’ 
said he, ‘ before these Dutch plunderers 
molested us; and why should we not do 
so again, if left to ourselves? Has not 
the Groot Buas (the Great Master) given 
Rn grass, roots, and berries, and 
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pers, for our use; and, till the 

utch destroyed them, abundance of wild 

xhimals to hunt? And will they not re- 

turn and multiply, when these destroyers 
are gone ?’”’—p. 83. 

The restoration of the Cape to 
the Dutch, at the peace of Amiens 
in 1802, was productive of great 
mischief to the missionary cause so 
auspiciously begun under Dr. Van- 
derkemp. The boors proposed to 
the new Governor to seize al] the 
Hottentots, to put chains on their 
legs, and distribute them amon 
the colonists as slaves. Defeate 
in this attempt, they endeavoured 
to turn the minds of those in 
— against the English missions, 

y insinuating that they were preg- 
nant with danger to the govern- 
ment. Fortunately, they were de- 
feated in this also, by the candour 
of the governor, General Janssens, 
who granted Dr. Vanderkemp a 
site for his missionary establish- 
ment, which was named Bethels- 
dorp. Shortly after the commence- 
ment of this establishment, it was 
visited by the Dutch Commissary- 


General, De Mist, who was ac-’ 


companied by Dr. Lichtenstein, 
The latter gave an erroneous and 
misrepresented account of the mis- 
sionary labours of Dr. Vander- 
kemp, evidently from a hatred to 
the cause, as will be seen from the 
following extract :— 


«¢ From what has been stated, the reader 
will be able to judge for himself, what im- 
portance he ought to attach to the re- 
ports and opisions of Dr. Lichtenstein, 
connected with the subject of missions ; 
and the following passage may be taken as 
a specimen of his accuracy: *‘ When the 
Cape was taken by the English, he (Van- 
derkemp) resolved, though then sixty 
years of age, to go out as a missionary to 
the Caffers, and being ordained at Oxford, 
he came hither in 1797, After two years 
spent among these people, in which he 
says himself he had not accomplished 
much towards the spreading of Christianity, 
the war broke out. He went for a while 


to Cape Town, but at his return to the 
Caffers was not favourably received, and 
was obliged again to quit their territories.’ 
In the passage quoted as above, which does 


not occupy seven lines in a quarto edition, 
we have five mistakes. Dr. Vanderkemp 
was not more than fifty years of age, when 
he offered himself to go out as a mission- 
ary; he was not ordained at Ozford; he 
did not visit Cape Town after his retura 
from Cafferland : he was not unfavourably 
received on his second visit to the Caffers, 
nor was he obliged to quit their territo- 


ries.””"—p. 95. 


The remarks of Dr. Philip on 
the want of candour and rashness 
of those writers who have spoken 
incidentally of missionary labours, 
are worthy of the notice of our 
readers. 


** When the intellectual culture of man 
is the subject under consideration, the pre- 
ceptor has credit given him for what he 
effects, without having his unsuccessful 
labours imputed to himself, or to his 
system; but missionaries are tried by 
another criterion, and meet with a very 
different treatment from the world. While 
the objects of their mission have been de- 
clared impracticable and treated with ridi- 
cule, they have been regarded as having 
done nothing, and calumniated, simply 
because they have not wrought miracles, 
and changed their converts into angels. 
But this is not all :—besides the want of 
efficiency with which their labours have 
been charged, they have been made ame- 
nable for the evil passions titey have not 
subdued—for eyery vice ter have not ex- 
tirpated; and thus the evils which have 
been too obstinate to admit of a cure have 
had their origin imputed to the methods 
which have been employed to remove 
them. If multitudes have been reclaimed 
from savage life, from barbarism, from 
habits of idleness and licentiousness, and 
rendered sober and industrious, the im- 
perfections still adhering to them are 
ascribed to the missionaries ; and indivi- 
duals among them, on whom their labours 
may have been wholly lost, are frequently 
pointed at, with an air of triumph, as 
affording conclusive arguments against all 
missionary efforts 

*< The labours of missionaries are services 
which the world has neither the ability nor 
the inclination to appreciate or reward. 
It would be absurd to expect that a statue 
or painting should be perfect at once, or 
to find fault with the work of an artist be- 
fore he has had time to complete it. The 
husbandman does not expect a crop 
when he sows his seed; he must wait for 
it. The father does not expect that his 
son will be a scholar when he first goes to 
school; nor does he, when he has finished 
the term of his education, alledge that he 
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has acquired nothing, because he has not 
attained the greatest heights in literature, 
or because he may not be able to solve 
the most difficult problems in science. 

** The generality of travellers, when they 
look at our missionary stations, never 
think of the difficulties the missionaries 
have had to encounter; nor do they esti- 
mate what has been effected, by comparing 
the present with the former condition of 
the Hottentots ; but, comparing their pre- 
sent state with a higher standard of civili- 
zation, without bestowing one grain of 
praise, they find fault only on account of 
what has not yet been done.’’—pp. 96, 97. 


The evil spirit excited by the 
disinterested labours of Dr. Van- 
derkemp in the selfish boors, 
vented itself in an attempt to 
deprive him of his life. ‘‘ The 
farmers,” says Dr. Philip, ‘‘ were 
so incensed at the Doctor, that one 
of them went to Cape Town, and, 
without ceremony, requested leave 
from the Governor to shoot him. 
General Janssens replied, by asking 
significantly, If he had seen the 
gallows on his entrance into the 
town.” 

On the surrender of the Cape 
again to the British in 1806, a 
revival took place among the la- 
bours of the missionaries, which 
had been continued during Dr. 
Vanderkemp’s absence from Be- 
thelsdorp, by a meritorious female, 
Mrs. De Smidt, under great dif- 
ficulties. On his return, he had 
not long resumed his labours, till 
he was annoyed by the interference 
of the colonists and the British 
Government. Dr. Philip gives the 
following extract of a letter from 
Dr. Vanderkemp to the Landdrost 
of Uitenhage, as a specimen of the 
lawless outrages which the former 
were capable of committing. 

‘¢ ¢ The bearers, Dansken Klaas and Hen- 
drik Soldaat, complain bitterly that their 
wives and children are forcibly detained by 
their former master and mistress, Frans 
Greeff and Mrs. Suckling ; and that, toge- 
ther with two other Hottentot women, 
they were, by order of the last, violently 
taken up and carried away from the public 
road. Such outrages call loudly to heaven 
for justice! I hope, and respectfully re- 


uest, that it may please you to procure 
ese four unhappy sufferers the enjoyment 
of that liberty, to which by nature, and 
the laws of this country, they are entitled : 
and | doubt not that you will at once per- 
ceive the necessity of putting a stop to 
these and similar excesses, which, being 
left unpunished, daily increase in number 
and atrocity, and render this couutry an 
execration to every stranger, in whom the 
least spark of humanity is not entirely 
extinguished.’ ’’—-p. 117. P 
This was, however, only the 
beginning of the miseries which the 
poor Hottentots were to suffer 
under the English sway. In a 
letter addressed to the Government 
Secretary in 1809, Dr. Vander- 
kemp states the melancholy fact, 
that “the Landdrost Cuyler con- 
tinued to exert an almost arbitrary 
ower over the members of this 
institution (Bethelsdorp), and had 
even taken steps to put him under 
the orders of a Field-cornet.” 
When the obligations which the 
Hottentots owed to Government 
for protection were stated to them, 
their common reply was,—‘* They 
are not the same English that they 
were under General Dundas.” So 
mnch does it appear that the good 
or ill treatment of the natives de- 
pended on the personal character 
of the acting Governor at the 
Cape! The savage boors, with 
their Landdrosts and Field-cor- 
nets, continued to harass the mis- 
sionary institution during the whole 
riod of Dr. Vanderkemp’s la- 
sana among the Hottentots, up to 
the present period. Nor does the 
appointment of commissioners of 
inquiry by the British Government, 
or the proclamations of Governors, 
appear ever to have effected a 
single improvement in the op- 
on condition of the natives, 
o long as Dr. Vanderkemp lived, 
he resisted the impositions of the 
petty officers on behalf of the 
colonists, but he at last sunk under 
the contest. ‘‘ I would go any 
where,” ‘said he, a little before his 
death, ‘‘ to escape from my present 
2K2 
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situation: I cannot remain much 
longer at Bethelsdorp; my spirits 
are broken, and I am bowed down 
by the Landdrost Cuyler’s con- 
tinual oppression of the Hotten- 
tots.” This man, Cuyler, as ap- 
pears from the sequel, has proved 
a bitter scourge to the defenceless 
natives. Dr. Philip has drawn an 
admirable character of Dr. Van- 
derkemp; nor has he concealed 
where he erred. To the missionary 
student we would say, of his quali- 
ties and conduct, ‘‘ copy the good, 
and let the weak alone.” 

Dr. Philip proceeds to make 
some just remarks on the Colonial 
Proclamation of 1809, which was 
issued under the governorship of 
Lord Caledon, and which has been 
falsely styled the ‘“‘ Magna Charta” 
of the Hottentots. ‘‘ The most 
important part. of this proclama- 
tion,” says he, ‘‘ was suggested to 
Colonel Collins, his Majesty’s Com- 
missioner, by an individual well 
known to have been deeply in- 
terested in oppressing the Hotten- 
tots! By Colonel Collins these 
suggestions were handed over to 
another gentleman, who claimed to 
himself, in my hearing, the whole 
merit of the Proclamation, telling 
me, that it was a child of his own.” 
Thus it is that some people glory 
in their shame. We cannot enter 
into the minutie of this sham 
Magna Charta with the worthy 
Doctor, but we are entirely of his 
opinion, that ‘ it has legalized the 
unjust claims of the boors on the 
Hottentots, and consigned them 
and their posterity to universal 
and hopeless slavery,” unless the 
British Parliament shall see fit, in 
their wisdom, to ameliorate their 
condition, by restoring to them the 
rights of nature. We quote the 
following extracts in proof of the 
severity of this law. 


‘* The custom now is, for a master to 
give to his Hottentot servant, at the expi- 
ration of the time stipulated in his con- 


tract, a pass to the nearest field-cornet, by 
whom he is usually informed that he must 
contract again immediately ; or, if that is 
not done, he is provided with a pass to the 
landdrost of the district, who may direct 
him to find a master in two weeks, two 
days, or (as far as any security goes that 
the law provides against it) in two hours, 
if it be his will.”—p. 152. 


* According to the law of habeas corpus, 
the accused party can demand a trial on a 
certain day, beyond which it cannot be 
delayed ; but the injured party, in the case 
of the poor Hottentot, is not only im- 
prisoned on making his complaint, but he 
may be kept there during the pleasure of 
the local authority, or till the aggressor, 
if he be a favourite with that authority, 
find it convenient to answer to the charges 
preferred against him. When the period 
at which the Hottentot is to be heard ar- 
rives, a scene is presented in perfect keep- 
ing with the other parts of the colonial 
system. The Hottentot is dragged from 
his dungeon, pale and emaciated, and per- 
haps labouring under a pulmonary com- 
plaint, which has been much aggravated 
by the unwholesome and damp air of the 
cell in which he has been confined, to take 
the place of a prisoner at the bar of the 
worshipful court before which he is to be 
tried ; while the farmer is all this time 
seen strutting about through the court- 
house,—either biting his lips as he glances 
a disdainful eye at the accuser, (whom I 
must call the prisoner,) or whispering into 
the ears of his judges, intimating the 
familiar terms on which they stand, or 
bullying and setting them at defiance. 
The trial at last commences with a string of 
questions put to the prisoner, (that is, the 
accuser,) by the court, or by his master, 
All the time this species of torture is going 
forward, the members of the court and the 
spectators are making significant motions 
to each other by certain nods of the head, 
movements of the eyelids, and sardonic 
grins; and during all this process, the 
Hottentot hears in whispers around him, 
such phrases as ‘he'll catch it;’ * you 
may see in that Hottentot’s face what is 
awaiting him; these filthy beasts are 
ruined by indulgence ; they are the most 
idle, worthless set of people upon earth ; 
they are good for nothing till their backs 
are tanned with the shamboc!’’’— 
pp. 154, 155. 


** The following circumstance, related 
to me by a gentleman of the Madras civil 
setvice, now in England, as having taken 
place when he visited Pacaltsdorp, one of 
our missi stations, will serve as a 
further illustration of this subject. 

** While he was reprobating the punish- 
ments of the Hottentots, a farmer, stand- 
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ing by, defended the system by pointing 
to a Hottentot who wanted one hand: ‘ I 
can assure you,’ said the farmer, with 

t coolness, * that Hottentot was good 
for nothing till the master with whom he 
then was chopped off his hand one day 
with an axe, and he has ever since been 
one of the most useful and industrious 
Hottentots in the country.’ Had this 
Hottentot been a slave to the same master, 
it is questionable whether he would have 
adopted exactly the same method of im- 
proving his value. 

** Instances of oppression now in my 
possession, which might be adduced to 
illustrate this point are sufficiently nume- 
rous to fill a volume ; but I shall content 
myself at present with the following, out 
of many cases, which came under my own 
observation. 

** A Hottentot woman, belonging to the 
missionary institution at Pacaltsdorp, in 
an advanced state of pregnancy, called 
upon me, at my own house in Cape Town, to 
complain that her master bad struck her, 
knocked her down, and kicked her in the 
side, and on the back, with his feet. Find- 
ing, by a medical inspection, that the 
woman’s statement was correct, and that 
marks of her master’s feet were visible on 
her body, I lodged a complaint against 
the master before his Majesty’s deputy 
fiscal. On my complaint being lodged, 
the woman was taken from my house, ac- 
cording to the practice in respect to the 
Hottentots lodging complaints, and sent 
to the prison, to wait till the case should be 
investigated. Of delay I had no occasion to 
complain in this instance, for the case was 
heard next day. The facts having been 
proved, the master was found guilty of the 
charge exhibited against him. 

‘s There are several circumstances in 
this case deserving of notice. The master 
was a field-cornet, a petty magistrate in 
the district of George, and the Hottentot 
woman was a person of good character. 
It is proper, also, to add, that she was not 
a common servant ; that she belonged toa 
missionary institution; and that she had 
been hired to attend the farmer’s wife on 
this oy | merely. The reader most, by 
this time, be anxious to hear the sentence 
ronounced upon this field-cornet, this 
unctionary, for the brutality with which 
he had treated this defenceless woman ; 
and when he considers the circumstances 
under which her case was brought to the 
notice of the deputy fiscal, he will scarcely 
be prepared to hear that the whole punish- 
ment inflicted upon this said field-cornet, 
was the annulling of the woman’s en- 

ment to him, together with a fine of 
five rix-dollars, being, in sterling money, 
seven shillings and ninepence. Contrary 
to the usual practice, the fine was allotted 


to the woman, pe this is the only in- 
stance in which I ever knew such a thing 
having been done ;) but this was all that 
was allowed her for the injury she had 
sustained, and to pay the expense of a 
residence in Cape Town of three weeks, 
waiting for an opportunity of returning 
home, and of a journey before her of two- 
hundred-and-fifty miles. A slave-master 
would have been in a very great passion 
indeed, before he would so far have lost 
sight of his interest as to have treated a 
female slave in this Hottentot’s condition, 
as she was treated; and it is unnecessary 
to add that such a punishment as that in- 
flicted upon the farmer, can afford no 
security to the Hottentot against the most 
horrible injuries.””—pp. 161—163. 


**« When a Hottentot has given offence 
to his master, the master frequently sends 
him to the public prison, not to wait his 
trial, as such a proceeding would imply in 
England, and to have a punishment 
awarded him by a public magistrate, ac- 
cording to the nature of his crime, and 
the evidence of his guilt, but to be pu- 
nished at the simple request of the master, 
without its being necessary to exhibit any 
definite charge against the prisoner, or 
any other evidence of guilt than the testi- 
mony of the master. 

‘* The master has only to send a note 
along with the Hottentot, stating that this 
Hottentot (mentioning bis name) has been 
insolent or disobedient ; the master of the 
prison is requested to give him thirty-nine 
lashes, and the prisoner is tied up and 
flogged, and put into confinement till his 
master chooses to pay the prison expenses, 
and relieve him. 

** With such facts before us, can it be a 
question whether these poor people are 
treated like human beings ? 

«* Among the many hardships to which 
the Hottentot is subject by this proclama- 
tion, we must advert to the Law of Passes, 
contained in the 16th article. Every tra- 
velling Hottentot must have a pass, ora 
written permission signed by his master, 
or some local authority, stating that it is 
requested that the bearer (mentioning his 
name) be allowed to pass to a certain place. 
The pass may allow the Hottentot a day, 
or a week, or a month, or three months, 
as the person signing it may deem neces- 
sary. While he retains this pass, and 
while he is within the limits of the time 
which it allows him, it is his protection; but 
if he chance to lose his pass, or if the 
time granted in it bas expired, he is liable 
to be treated as a vagabond, or as a deser- 
ter. England has its laws against vaga- 
bonds, but it will be seen by the sequel, 
that Cape law is not such as laws of that 
nature are in England—that it is not in- 








tended to protect the colonists, but to en- 
slave the Hottentots.”—pp. 166, 167. 


Our readers will perhaps think 
that we have quoted suflicient to 
convince them of the wretched state 
of the Hottentots under the British 

roclamation of 1809; we cannot, 
aren resist giving the following 
as a climax. 


**On my visit to Theopolis in 1823, 
wishing to introduce the English language 
at that station, for the mutual benefit of 
the emigrants in Albany and the Hotten- 
tots themselves, I selected three or four 
Hottentot boys from the school, together 
with a young man who had been acting as 
an assistant in the echool, and placed 
them under Mr. Mathews of Salem, to 
acquire a sufficient knowledge of the 
English language to fit them for assisting 
me in the introduction of the plan | pro- 
posed. Mr. Mathews was an emigrant 
from this country ; he bore a very excel- 
lent character, and had at that time the 
most respectable school in the district 
under his care. Being himself a religious 
man, and favourable to the improvement 
of the Hottentots, he entered warmly 
into my views, and offered his services on 
the most moderate terms. A temporary 
house was to be erected adjoining the house 
of Mr. Mathews, by the Hottentots at 
Theopolis, for the accommodation of the 
little party; and when they were not in 
the cheat with Mr. Mathews, they were 
to be under. the care of the assistant 
teacher, who was married to a respectable 
young woman, who was to take upon her- 
self the domestic cares of the family. 
This plan was recommended by its cheap- 
ness, and other considerations which I 
need not specify. After atrial, Mr. Ma- 
thews reported very favourably of the dis- 

sitions, the talents, ard the progress of 

is pupils ; and the master and the scholars 
were mutually pleased with each other, 
and living in peace, when they were visited 
by two local functionaries, who demanded 
their passes, and, finding they had none, 
they seized them as vagabonds. Mr. Ma- 
thews stated to them the circumstances 
under which they were placed : but neither 
the respectability of his character, nor the 
remonstrances he emplcyed, nor the tears 
and distress of the wife of the assistant 
and of the boys had any effect ; the deter- 
mination was formed or principles not to 
be shaken by such circumstances. They 
were driven by the said loca) functionaries 
to Graham's Town, a distance of fifteen 
miles, as drovers in this country, on 
horseback, are in the habit of driviug 
their cattle to Smithfield market; and 
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they were there committed to the common 
jail among the felons. Nor were they re- 
leased till Mr. Mathews and one of the 
missionaries from Theopolis (which is up- 
wards of thirty miles distant) appeared in 
person, to advocate their cause; and, at 
length, with great difficulty, prevailed in 
obtaining their discharge. Captain Hope 
was, at this time, acting landdrost at 
Graham’s Town, and on being asked by a 
clergyman of the church of England how 
he could permit such treatment to the 
children at school, his reply was, ‘ THE 
PRISON IS THE ONLY SCHOOL FoR Hot- 
TENTOTS !’ ’--pp. 173, 174. 


If the proclamation of 1809 
was oppressive to the natives, that 
of 1812, under the governorship 
of Sir J. F. Cradock, was still 
more so. ‘* By this proclamation,” 
says Dr. Philip, ‘‘ a colonist can 
claim any child of a Hottentot 
who has been born upon his pre- 
mises, and who has arrived at the 
age of eight years, as an appren- 
tice, for ten years longer! It is 
difficult to say which is most to be 
deprecated, the injustice, the in- 
humanity, or the pernicious con- 
sequences of this regulation.” 


** T have one case before me, in which a 
faruier, having lost his stock, was, with 
his family, for several years dependent 
upon the milk cows and the labour of a 
Hottentot family. While the farmer and 
his family continued in this state of de- 
pendence, the family of the Hottentot 
was, of course, treated with kindness; 
but with an alteration in his circumstances 
the temper of the farmer underwent a 
change, and, when the Hottentot pro- 
posed changing his place of residence, the 
grateful boor prevented him from executing 
his intention, by going to the next magis- 
trate and getting the children of the Hot- 
tentot apprenticed to him.” --p. 177. 


*« I have now before me the case of two 
girls, residing at the institution of Bethels- 
dorp, who were claimed by two farmers, 
on the authority of this proclamation. 
The farmers stated these girls to be the 
one eleven, the other twelve years of age; 
and on this ground their services were 
claimed for six and seven years. The 
eldest girl, alleged to be only twelve years 
of age by the farmer, appearing to the 
missionary nut to be under twenty-four, 
and the youngest not much less, he con- 
sidered it his duty to make the landdrost, 
Colonel Cuyler, acquainted with this gross 
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imposition, The landdrost, after receiv- 
ing.the statement of the missionary, still 
persisted, nevertheless, in supporting the 
unjust claims of the colonists, and reite- 
rated his demand that the young women 
should be given up to him. An appeal 
was then made to the colonial government 
in favour of the girls, by the missionary, 
containing circumstantial details. No at- 
tempt was made by the colonial govern- 
ment to controvert this statement; but 
the only communication which he received 
in answer to his appeal, was a confirma- 
tion of an -official note received from 
Colonel Cuyler, stating that no Hotten- 
tots were to be received into the institu- 
tion of Bethelsdorp, without a permission, 
in writing, signed by that functionary. 
And thus the exemplary conduct of the 
missionary, which had well entitled him 
to the approbation of the colonial yovern- 
ment, was the occasion of depriving the 
institution and the oppressed Hottentots 
of the district of one of their most in- 
valuable privileges.’’--pp. 181, 182. 


The author’s remarks on the un- 
just taxation of the Missionary In- 
stitutions, are equally forcible and 
just. Their perpetual enemy, Col. 
Cuyler, seems to have rejoiced in 
this opportunity of annoying the 

oor Hottentots. It seems to have 

en entirely a scheme, invented 
for the purpose of dispersing them, 
and forcing them to enter into the 
service of the boors. ‘These were 
the only alternatives left for those 
to whom the country once be- 
longed—to become bondmen and 
slaves in the land of their fore- 
fathers, or to perish in a prison, 
worse than the Black-hole at Cal- 
cutta, and called by the colonists 
a Trunk. The lamentable state to 
which the institutions were thus 
reduced cannot be better expressed 
than in the author’s own words : 


*€On the visit of the deputation to 
Bethelsdorp, we found that institution in 
a deplorable condition. The system of 
oppression, of which Dr. Vanderkemp 
so bitterly complained, and under which 
he sunk into his grave with a broken heart, 
had been carried on for years without a 
single check. ‘The institution was vir- 
tually converted into a slave lodge, and 
the people were called out to labour at 
Uitenhage, to work on the public roads, 
to cultivate the lands of the local autho- 


rities, or to serve their friends, or the 
colonial government, receiving for these 
labours never more than a trifling remu- 
neration, and very frequently noue at all. 
In addition to the daily oppressions exer- 
cised upon the people, we found that 
seventy of the men had been employed for 
six months in the Caffer war. For this 
service they received nothing but rations 
for themselves: nothing in the shape of 
wages was allowed to their families ; and 
the women, to keep themselves and chil- 
dren from starving, were under the neces- 
sity of contracting debts among the far- 
mers, to be liquidated by the personal 
service of the husbands on their returning 
from Cafferland. To these circumstances 
I must refer for the cause of the deplorable 
condition in which the deputation found 
the spiritual and temporal affairs of this 
mission. In such a state of wretchedness, 
we could neither look for cleanliness nor 
industry: robbed of the fruits of their 
industry, the people had no motive to la- 
bour, and the place of worship was de- 
serted. 

** On the arrival of the deputation at the 
institution, no Hottentot came to bid us 
welcome : the men were driven to a state of 
desperation; the countenances of the women 
were marked with the deepest dejection. 
The people generally declared that servi- 
tude among the farmers was preferable to 
their condition at Bethelsdorp, and I was 
assured that another year of the hopeless 
wretchedness in which they were plunged, 
would have furnished their enemies with 
the triumph they now anticipated. To 
save the institution, immediat es 
were necessary : a suitabl 'y and 
a new system were required; but the 
ranks of our missionaries had been thinned 
by the colonial government, and we had 
no one to whom we could confide the im- 
portant affairs of this institution, with any 
hope of improvement.””—pp. 201, 202. 


The means adopted by the De- 
putation seems to have effected a 
great improvement in the condition 
of the Hottentots; yet, while the 
oppressions of the colonial govern- 
ment remain, this must be greatly 
retarded. Dr. Philip gives the 
following interesting extract of a 
letter from Thomas Pringle, Esq. 
Secretary to the Society for the 
Mitigation and gradual Abolition 
of Slavery, dated March, 1825: 

***T am glad to find my own sentiments 
respecting Bethelsdorp corroborated by 
so important an evidence as Sir Richard 
Plasket, He visited Bethelsdorp about 
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ten days before me, in company with the 
landdrost, Colonel Cuyler, and expressed 
himself, as I was informed, highly pleased 
with the appearance and good order of 
the institution ; adding that, ‘it was evi- 
dent, that if any thing had been done for 
the Hottentot race, it had been done by 
the missionaries.” Even Colonel Cuyler 
bore a reluctant testimony to the improve- 
ments at Bethelsdorp, which he had not 
visited for two years preceding. I hear 
that Sir Richard expressed his opinion in 
favour of Bethelsdorp, also, very strongly 
to the governor at Graham’s Town, and 
urged him to visit the institution. He 
has not, however, been successful; for 
Lord Charles Somerset has passed Bethels- 
dorp, both in going and returning, within 
a few miles, without honouring it with a 
visit, or showing it any token of his favour. 
On the contrary, it is remarkable that his 
visit to Uitenhage bas been instantly fol- 
lowed up by fresh acts of oppression and 
persecution toward this institution. The 
missionaries are now urdered to collect 
and be responsible for the opgaaf of the 
Hottentots :—a measure which, in the 
circumstances of Bethelsdorp, is equally 
odious and impracticable. In short, it is 
clear enough that Lord Charles and Colonel 
Cuyler are equally disposed to annoy and 
harass this place to the utmost of their 
power, if not to destroy it utterly. ‘It was 
long an eye-sore, and is now a — to 
them both ; but it has, I trust, a Protector 
who will turn their counsels into foolish- 
ness.’ ”’—pp. 229, 230 


The author next proceeds to 

ive an interesting account of the 
Missionary Institution at Pacalts- 
dorp, of which we can only copy 
the following passage, in answer to 
the false and unfounded assertions 
of the Quarterly Review : 


*¢ To the testimony of the colonial secre- 
tary we may here add that of the venerable 
Van Kerval, the chief magistrate of the 
district of George, as related to the 
author by Sir Jahleel Brenton, his Ma- 
jesty’s naval commissioner at the Cape of 
Good Hope:--‘ When we approached 
this station,’ said Sir Jahleel, ‘ Mr. Van 
Kerval addressed me in the following 
words : —‘ You see these houses, Sir Jah- 
leel, these beautiful gardens and corn- 
fields ; when Mr. Pacalt came to this 
place, the whole grounds on which you 
see those marks of rising industry and 
civilization were as bare as the palm of my 
hand.’ "—p. 252. 


The petty authorities at the Cape 
appear to have waged continual 


a — 


war with the missionary institutions, 
with the sole intention of gaining 
all their lands and property to 
themselves and their friends, and 
of making slaves of the inhabitants. 
This appears to have been espe- 
cially the case with Theopolis, 
where the Hottentots had not only 
to defend themselves from the 
attacks of the Caffers, but, when 
assisted by the colonial govern- 
ment in repelling them, ‘‘ had the 
mortification to see many of their 
own cattle, which they had assisted 
to retake from the Caffers, awarded 
among others to the colonists,” 
while they obtained none worth 
having, if any at all. On the ar- 
rival of British settlers in the co- 
lony, attempts were made to ruin 
the institutions by giving away 
their lands, and when application 
was made to Government, no satis- 
factory answers were given. The 
following account of the manage- 
ment of Cape affairs, under the 
governorship of Lord Charles So- 
merset, will give some idea of this 
business, 


‘«¢ ¢ The governor and colonial secretary 
visited this institution very recently. [ 
have not heard what opinion they ex- 
pressed, but their visit was very short, as 
Lord Charles appeared in a hurry to get 
off. Since that time I hear his lordship 
has deprived the inhabitants of access to 
the sea, by granting away the land hitherto 
occupied by them at the mouth of the 
Kasouga. Their boundaries have also, it 
is understood, been curtailed on every side 
by grants to the settlers. The deprivation 
of the land between the institution and the 
sea is the most injurious measure that 
could be aimed at the place, as it cuts off 
their best pasture and corn land, and 
debars them of access to the sea-beach, 
for the purpose of burning shell-lime, 
which was one considerable source of pro- 
fitable employment. This land has, more- 
over, been given to a Mr. B——, who 
has no claims whatever on it: he belongs 
to a party of settlers located at a distance, 
and, indeed, since his arrival in the colony, 
has never resided permanently on any loca- 
tion, bat has been generally ranging about 
for his amusement with the surveying offi- 
cers on the frontier. He has been recom- 
mended for the present grant, merely from 
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personal favour, by Captain Hope, a mili- 
tary heemraod of Albany.’ 

*< About the time of the visit of Lord 
Charles Somerset and the secretary to 
Theopolis, to which allusion is made in 
the preceding letter, promises had been 
made to numerous applicants of the lands 
which were to be alienated from the in- 
stitution ; but having received no official 
communication from government on the 
subject, I was left without accurate in- 
formation respecting the extent of the 
threatened infliction. 

*¢In the month of August following I 
visited Theopolis, and on that occasion I 
found Mr. Hope, the government sur- 
veyor, on the grounds, and he had then 
nearly finished his labours. On an exami- 
nation of the survey made by this gentle- 
man, I discovered that his instructions had 
gone even farther than had been reported 
to me. Not only the land not included in 
the original diagram, but one third of 
what was embraced by the diagram itself, 
was to be cut off from the institution. 
Whatever the motives of the planners of 
this partition might be, had it been con- 
trived with a view to ruin and disperse the 
people, they could not have fallen on more 
effectual means to effect their purpose. 

‘¢ The pastare land, on which the people 
depended for the support of their cattle, 
their fountains, and their corn-lands, 
which they had cultivated from the year 
1815, were now to be taken from them. 
On the real character of this measure there 
was but one opinion among the friends 
and enemies of the institution. The 
friends of the oppressed Hottentots saw 
in it the meditated ruin of the institution, 
and their enemies saw it under the same 
aspect, and they did not conceal the joy it 
afforded them. Every thing had been 
done by the local authorities to prevent 
the improvement of the people, and those 
who regarded that improvement with 
jealousy, scrupled not to tel] our missiona- 
ries, ‘ That they would not be long at 
Theopolis! That it would not be long 
before they should have the Hottentots in 
their own power !’ ’’—pp. 265--267. 


The author next gives an affect- 
ing account of the rise, progress, 
and destruction of Caledon Insti- 
tution, and concludes in these 
words: 

* I trust I have said enough, in answer 
to the plea which is used to justify the 
proposed partition of the lands of this in- 
stitution. There are twenty-eight men 
upon these lands ; there are seventy-seven 
within one day’s ride of the institution, 
who anxiously wish to return to it, or at 
least to send their wives and children to 
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it; and it cannot be denied but that it 
would be cruel indeed to deprive the sixty- 
three men in the Cape regiment of such 
an asylum for themselves and their fami- 
lies, after they are no longer able to serve 
the government. And for whom are all 
these people to be sacrificed? For. the 
accommodation of two or three boors, not 
superior in civilization, and perhaps not 
equal in morals, to several, I may add, 
to many of those people who are to be 
deprived of the land of their fathers—-of 
land, which had been confirmed to them 
by the benevolence of Lord Caledon. 
What right, what claims have those boors 
upon the possessions of these poor people ? 
What claims have they upon goverament ? 
None. 

‘* Here we have a complete case. We 
see its beginning, its progress, and its con- 
summation. Here is a man, ‘the most 
unfit person in the world for being a mis- 
sionary,’ flogging, plundering, and de- 
moralizing the people under him for six 
years together, under the very eye of 
government; supported against the prayers, 
and petitions, and complaints of the suf- 
ferers and their friends ; permitted to ap- 
propriate their labour and peer to his 
own advantage ; driving them, by his own 
authority, from one fertile spot after ano- 
ther, till they find themselves on the bare 
mountain, without water, or the neces- 
saries of life; and only dismissed when 
no more remains for him to perpetrate ; 
when his’work is done; the rising commu- 
nity being crushed and dispersed, and the 
lands ripe for alienation, ‘ there being no 
Hottentots or stock to occupy them.’ 
What security has any other similar insti- 
tution against the like fate ? 

“< In what, may we now ask, consist the 
rights of the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
Cape of Good Hope to possess any land in 
the colony? Do they claim it by inheri- 
tance from their fathers? That plea has 
been long since exploded. Does it con- 
sist in prior occupation ? When lands are 
to be granted, can they rely on this pre- 
sumption, as the other free colonists do ? 
Look at the lands of Zuurbrak and Theo- 
polis for an answer. But surely promises, 
grants, and recognitions by the colonial 
government itself, backed by long occu- 
pancy, give them a solid and secure, as 
well as a legal right? The people at 
Zouarbrak had ail these, and yet they are 
entirely overthrown. 

‘* The system, of which these proceed- 
ings are the legitimate fruit, is, 1 hope, 
drawing towards a close. His Majesty’s 
government can have no interest in sup- 
porting it for a moment, -after they are 
convinced of its nature and effects; nor 
do I suppose that any earthly interest can 
“3 them to sanction open violence and 
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injustice, or authorize the systematic de- 
gradation of so large a portion of their 
fellow-subjects.”’— pp. 293—295. 

It is a remarkable and a melan- 
choly fact, that in proportion as 
the institutions improved under the 
care of the missionaries, and the 
character of the natives rose in 
morals, industry, and usefulness, 
so, in the same proportion, did the 
oppressions, taxations, and cruel 
treatment of the colonial govern- 
ment increase, and that while in 
the hands of Britons who boast of 
freedom. That government, by its 
inhuman conduct, has occasioned 
the death of several missionaries, 
and if the interposition of the Bri- 
tish public, under Providence, 
_— not, may occasion the 

eath of many more. The death 
of Dr. Vanderkemp and Mr. Ul- 
bricht must be partly ascribed to 
these causes. The correspondence 
between the petty authorities and 
the latter, as well as Mr. Barker, 
unfolds, and at the same time 
proves, the disgraceful system of 
oppression pursued in the colony 
against the missionary institutions. 
The case of William Bruintjes, a 
Hottentot of Bethelsdorp, com- 

Iled by the Landdrost Cuyler to 
soma a soldier, and to enter into 
the Cape corps, given by our author, 
must rouse the indignation of every 
humane mind. Two cases of op- 
pression, entitled by Dr. Philip, 
the Wood Case and the Game 
Case, are detailed at full length, 
to convince the public, if con- 
vinced they will be, that the Hot- 
tentots are treated worse than 
slaves, and that oppression has re- 
course to absolute falsehood to 
justify its cruelties. In the Game 
Case there is a curious fact which 
is worth noticing. The Landdrost 
Cuyler, who, it seems, acted not 
only as accuser, but as judge and 
jury, mocked justice, by taking 
down evidence from the poor Hot- 


tentots in his own way, and to suit 
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his own wicked purposes. It ap- 
pees, he drew from them a con- 
ession that instead of four shots 
they had received a pound of 
powder from the . missionary, to 
defend themselves from the wild 
animals, at the time when they were 
seized by the order of the Land- 
drost. On inquiry, Dr. Philip 
found that the pound of powder 
had been given six years before, 
and was not at all connected with 
the present case; yet had the 
Landdrost inserted this in their evi- 
dence to bring home a false charge 
against the missionaries. O nefas 
et infandum crimen ! This requires 
no other comment. Dr. Philip 
next relates an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to obtain additional land for 
the use of the missionary institu- 
tion at Bethelsdorp, by memo- 
rializing the Government, and a 
shameful attempt on the part of 
the Landdrost Cuyler to convert the 
missionaries into tax-gatherers over 
the poor Hottentots. The crown- 
ing sin of this persecutor of the 
missionaries, was his issuing an 
order preventing the Hottentots 
from joining their institutions, until 
those they had already, could be 
made more useful members of the 
community ; that is, until the mis- 
sionaries would agree to send them 
to be his slaves, or to work for 
little or nothing, whenever he 
wanted them! He had obtained, 
from 1809 to 1827, seven grants of 
lands from the colonial govern- 
ment, amounting to 33,964 acres, 
while he had 12,000 acres, ob- 
tained by purchase or barter. The 
self-interest, therefore, which he 
had in making slaves of the Hot. 
tentots at the institutions, is ob- 
vious. The conduct of other Land- 
drosts appears to have been little 
better; while all application by 
the missionaries to- the colonial 
governors, especially to Lord 
Charles Somerset, were found to 
be in vain, 
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Dr. Philip proceeds to advocate 
the cause of the poor natives, by 
showing the evil effects of the co- 
lonial policy to the colonists them- 
selves, and the advantage which 
would accrue to the British Go- 
vernment and manufacturers by a 
change in the system. We cannot 
refuse our readers the pleasure of 
perusing the following sound ob- 
servations of our author on this 
subject. 


*¢ The most ignorant and selfish of the 
boors represent to the landdrost that it 
would not be good for the colony that the 
Hottentots should be allowed to purchase 
land; the landdrost adopts their senti- 
ments, and transmits them to the gover- 
nor; the governor presents them to his 
Majesty’s Secretary for the Colonies; his 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary for the Co- 
lonies supposes, as the recommendation 
comes from the lagddrost, and is approved 
by the governor, it must be deserving of 
the sanction of his Majesty's government ; 
and thus it becomes a part of the colonial 
policy. It is melancholy to observe how 
superior minds in this manner become the 
dupes of the most vulgar prejudices. 

‘© We talk much, in the present day, of 
the light which philosophy has thrown 
upon all subjects connected with the pro- 

ress of civil society and government ; 

ut, surely, things might have gone on 
in this way if Adam Smith, Fergusson, 
Malthus, Ricardo, &c., had never blotted 
paper. How foreign the partiality of this 
policy to the principles of the British con- 
stitution; and, further, how impolitic! 
What can a degraded race of labourers be 
but worthless members of the community ? 
How total a forgetfulness is here evinced 
of, probably, the best known truth respect- 
ing society,—that the strength, the welfare 
of a country is mainly dependent on the 
character and habits of its labouring 
classes ! 

*¢ Any fears arising from any sudden 
change of property which may be hurtful 
to the interests of the colony, from adopt- 
ing the measures recommended in the pre- 
ceding chapter, are without the slightest 
foundation. No sudden alteration in the 
landed property of the country is to be 
apprehended from this source. Under the 
most favourable circumstances the great 
body of the Hottentots cannot be in any 
other condition than that of labourers for 
centuries tocome. Individuals among the 
Hottentots, under a more genial system, 
may, in thirty or forty years, rise to pos- 


sess little farms, and they may be able_ 


to leave the property acquired by their 
industry to their children : but no one ac- 
quainted with the state of property in 
Europe can for a moment imagine, that 
any fears of this nature should paralyse 
the hand of government, so as to make it 
withhold from the Hottentots their na- 
tural rights. It would be sufficiently ridi- 
culous for any one to propose to the Bri- . 
tish Parliament that it should pass an act 
disqualifying the weavers of Manchester 
or Glasgow from holding land, lest they 
should dispossess the present landed pro- 
prietors and the nobility, and engross to 
themselves the wealth and honours of the 
country. In free countries you may see 
individuals rising from humble conditions 
to possess property; and you may find 
among our nobility individuals whose 
great grandfathers were mechanics: but 
such instances are extremely rare ; and it 
will be allowed that England owes much 
of its industry and its glory as a country 
to the laws which secure the poor against 
the oppressions of the rich, and which 
leave the immunities and honours of the 
state open to fair and honourable compe- 
tition.””—pp. 378--380. 


The author confirms many of his 
liberal views, by extracts from the 
Report of his Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry, and concludes 
his first volume with the following 
pathetic appeal : 


*¢ The Hottentots, despairing of help 
from every other quarter, now look to the 
justice and humanity of England for deli- 
verance ; and they now justly and humbly 
ask, why they may not, like the colonists, 
be allowed to bring their labours to the 
best market ? Why they should be com- 
pelled to labour for two or for four rix- 
dollars (equivalent to three or six shillings 
sterling money) per month, when they 
might be receiving twenty or twenty-five 
rix-dollars per month, if permitted to dis- 
pose of themselves as a free people? 
Why they may not be exempted from the 
cruelties exercised upon them without any 
form of law? Why they should be arbi- 
trarily flogged in the public prison, upon 
the mere ipse dizit of their masters ? 
Why, on complaining of bad usage to a 
magistrate, they should be put in prison 
till their master appear to answer the ac- 
cusation brought against him ;~-and why 
they should be flogged if their complaints 
are held to be frivolous ?, Why they should 
be liable to punishment at the mere caprice 
of a magistrate, and without any trial ? 
Why they should be made responsible for 
the loss of their master's property, and 
thereby kept in perpetual bondage, with- 
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out ever receiving any wages? Why they 
should be as vagabonds, and be 
liable to be disposed of at the pleasure of 
any local functionary in whose district 
they may reside, if they do not hire 
themselves to a master? Why they should 
be given to any master, by snch an autho- 
rity, without ever having been consulted on 
the subject ? Why they should be liable to 
have their homes violated, their children 
torn from them, and from the arms of their 
distracted mothers, without having the 
smallest chance of redress? Why they 
should be denied, by the justice and hu- 
manity of Britain, the boon prepared for 
them by the Batavian government, when 
the Cape of Good Hope fell into the 
hands of the English? And why these 
intolerable oppressions should continue to 
be imposed upon them, in direct violation 
of the proclamation of the colonial govern- 
ment, declaring, that the original natives 
of the country, the Hottentots, must be 
considered and treated as a free people, 
who have a lawful abode in the colony ; 
and whose persons, property, and posses- 
sions ought, for that reason, to be pro- 
tected, the same as other free people ? 

*« The interest of the colony cannot re- 
quire that such a system of cruel oppres- 
sion should be continued ; and it is im- 
possible that the justice, the humanity, 
and the magnanimity of the British go- 
vernment can suffer longer that evils so 
enormous should exist in any of its foreign 
dependencies. Let justice be done to the 
Hottentots; let them be exempted from 
the oppression of the local authorities of 
the country; let them be at liberty to 
bring the produce of their labour to the 
best market ; let them have all the genial 
stimulus arising from the elevated cares of 
a family; let them feel all those powerful 
energies which arise from seeing the sup- 
port, the lives of their children depen- 
dent upon their labour ; let the churches 
of the colonists be thrown open for their 
devotional exercises ; let the ministers of 
the colony be enjoined to recognise them 
as a part of their charge; and let not 
this interfere with the self-denied labours 
of those who are willing to impart to 
them the first elements of instruction ; 
and, when those invidious distinctions 
which mar all fellowship but that which 
arises from a partnership in guilt are done 
away, the loathsome sppearances which 
now deform the -face of our African So- 
ciety, and which indicate a rottenness 
deeply seated at the core, may be ex- 
pected, under the impartial administration 
of equal laws, the fostering wing of the 
British constitution, and the purifying in- 
fluence of Christian instruction and evan- 

ministrations, gradually to pass 
away along with them,”—-pp. 400--404, 
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Will the British public, after 
this, allow themselves any longer 
to be imposed upon by partial 
Parliamentary papers? Will they 
allow the slave trade to flourish in 
their colonies under a show of law? 
Will they allow their character to 
sink infinitely below the Dutch in 
the government of the Cape? Will 
they permit the Dutch boors, Land- 
drosts, and Field-cornets, to harass, 
enslave, and murder the natives at 
their pleasure, under the sanction 
of the British name? Will they 
allow the British missionaries, 
going forth unarmed, with the 
word of God in their hand, to 
civilize the natives, to be mal- 
treated by the remnants of the 
Dutch government, and the ar- 
bitrary colonial governors? If they 
do, they cannot expect the blessing 
of God on their own favoured land. 
Retributive providence will pursue 
them; and until our colonies are 
rescued from the hands of cruel 
men, and the administration of 
equal laws is enforced, misery and 
disgrace must hang over our island; 
and that frown, which once troubled 
the host of the Egyptians, must rest 
upon all her cities and their in- 
habitants. 


Veeveseyes 


Elements of Mental and Moral 
Science ; designed to exhibit the 
original Susceptibilities of the 
Mind, and the Rule by which the 
Rectitude of any of its States 
or Feelings should be judged. 
By George Payne, A.M. Holds- 
worth. pp. 529. 


Ir has not unfrequently been re- 
marked, that while natural philo- 
sophy, in its various branches, 
has now for many years been mak- 
ing constant and rapid advances, 
the philosophy of mind has been 
far from keeping pace with it; 
and at the same time, it may safely 
be added, that the northern schools, 
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though long the professed seats 
of the mental and moral sciences, 
have not as yet given to the world 
any satisfactory and consistent 
system of moral philosophy. 

One reason of these failures 
may be—the want of a due re- 
gard to the principle of the division 
of labour, in respect to the study 
of these very important subjects 
of philosophical inquiry, though 
this principle has done so much to 
promote accurate and successful 
investigations in general science. 
Mental and moral philosophy have 
not been kept sufficiently distinct 
from each other; and the labours 
of those, from whom improve- 
ments in these branches might 
justly have been expected, have 
been too much blended, and have 
been extended over too wide a 
field. Mental science may be re- 
garded in relation to Ethics, philo- 
sophically considered, what ma- 
thematics are to natural philo- 
sophy, in its more limited sense ; 
or what anatomy is to surgery; 
or chemistry to pharmacy and me- 
dicine: the one is the foundation 
to the other, and naturally goes 
before it as a separate branch of 
study. ‘The orderly process seems 
to be—first to consider the nature, 
and the different faculties, or 
states of the mind itself, which 
is mental science; and then to go 
on to treat of the application of 
these faculties, according to some 
determinate standard of rectitude 
—and this is ethics, or moral philo- 
sophy. . 

In the Universities of the North, 
these two objects have been, in 
practice, combined in one and the 
same course; and inthe halls appro- 
priated, nominally, to moral philo- 
sophy, there has been taught a mix- 
ture of mental and moral science, 
each of which merited a distinct 
province of its own, in order to do 
it the justice it demanded. It is 
true, that in the hands of Dr. 


Brown, this cause of the retarda- 
tion of the progress of mental 
science was less obviously seen, 
in consequence of the genius, and 
unwearied assiduity of that great 
man; and it must be confessed, 
that to whatever extent this field 
of inquiry may hereafter be widen- 
ed into the regions of before-un- 
reclaimed thought, the publication 
of his excellent lectures will de- 
serve always to be regarded as 
constituting a remarkable era in 
the history of this department of 
human knowledge. 

With regard to moral science, 
philosophically treated, we fear 
the same concession cannot be 
made. Here, while the want of 
a due application of the principle 
of the division of labour may have 
contributed its share of evil, in 
preventing the course of pro- 
fessed moral philosophy from 
being, as it ought to be, chiefly 
ethical—we are greatly mistaken, 
if still deeper errors and defects 
in method do not lie at the door. 

One of the most approved and 
obvious maxims of the Baconian 
system is, not unnecessarily, to 
take any thing for granted, but to 
draw information on any given 
subject, whatever that subject be, 
from all possible resources within 
our reach; and this principle is as 
applicable to all moral subjects, 
as to al] material; for the Baco- 
nian method, which is that of 
reason and common sense, lays a 
just claim to all knowledge as its 
proper domain, whether relating to 
mind, or matter. 

The first question to be settled 
in treating of any subject of 
inquiry is certainly—what do we 
understand by that topic? The 
next thing to be attended to surely 
is—what are the legitimate sources 
of information, whence we may 
—_ suitable materials for our 
uture principles and. theory ?— 
then to proceed by a virtual, if 
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not formal application of the in- 
ductive iesteed to deduce those 
principles and that theory. Now 
we are bold to say, that here our 
Northern lights, brilliant as they 
have often been, have failed us. 
Those to whom we have looked 
for masterly, and comprehensive, 
and convincing views of a branch 
of science, which of all others 
bears the gravest and most im- 
portant aspect towards the weal 
of mankind, cannot escape an 
arraignment of error at the bar of 
that philosophy, which for two 
hundred years has been the index 
and the key to all the treasures of 
science that have enriched the 
world. ‘Those four great idols, 
which were so loudly and justly 
condemned by the great master of 
modern philosophy, have never, 
since his time, held any acknow- 
ledged dominion over the world 
of natural science; that Augean 
stable of error, which this moral 
Hercules had power to sweep 
with his single, unassisted arm, 
to the admiration of all future 
ages, has still been kept pure; 
and it has been converted into 
the presence-chamber of all natu- 
ral philosophy; but with regard 
to ethical science, properly so 
called, the case has been different; 
—here Dagon has not fallen before 
the ark, but some one or other of 
that fourfold fraternity denounced 
by Lord Bacon, have lingered at 
the threshold of moral philosophy, 
with a thousand demi-gods of 
error in its train; and this temple 
has not yet been thoroughly puri- 
fied. e mean to say, that the 
subject of ethics, as taught in the 
schools, has failed of being treated 
in the same manly, unprejudiced, 
and comprehensive method, which 
has béen applied with such illus- 
trious success to chemistry, optics, 
and the whole region of material 
inquities—and we may even say 
to mental science itnelf, so far as 
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it is not identified with that which 
is moral. The cause has been, 
we humbly think, as before hinted, 
a want of the true philosophic 
spirit of sacrificing all theories, 
and all prejudices, and predilec- 
tions at the shrine of truth; and a 
tendency to follow the ignis fatuus 
of d@ priori reasoning, and the 
phantoms of a philosophical opti- 
mism; which is in fact going back to 
Aristotle and to the Stoics, instead 
of humbly and resolutely admit- 
ting the light, come from what- 
ever quarter it may. The conse- 
quence of this neglect of a just 
estimate of all the known sources 
of information, is obviously seen 
in the dwarfish, distorted, and 
inharmonious schemes of morals 
that have been given to the world 
by no less names than Hutcheson 
and Adam Smith, and we regret 
that we must add, the amiable, 
and virtuous, and highly-gifted 
Brown himself. Of at least one 
splendid living exception to this 
remark, we are indeed quite aware; 
but as the labours of this distin- 
guished person,-on the topic in 
question, are not before the -pub- 
lic, we do not, of course, include 
him in the view we have now 
taken. Long may he live to adorn 
and bless that sphere in which he 
moves! and to contribute his 
share in promoting that glorious 
crisis, to which we are firmly per- 
suaded the world is tending—we 
would that it were with a pace 
more equal to the event!—when 
the humble piety imbibed from 
the Gospel, that blenches not from 
whatever is revealed from heaven 
to man, shall no longer be unna- 
turally divorced from all that is 
lofty in human genius, and all 
that is enlightened and profound 
in the philosophy of nature, the 
grand volume of the visible per- 
fections of the Eternal; but when 
philosophers shall be Christians, 
and Christians, generally, shall rise 
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to that higher elevation of charac- 
ter, and acquire that deeper tone 
of feeling and devotion, which 
cannot but result from the com- 
bination of true personal and 
scriptural religion with an in- 
crease of ‘general knowledge ; or 
which is the same thing, with an 
enlarged acquaintance with the 
works of God. 

To apply our above remarks — 
what is Moral Science, or Ethics? 
Obviously the science of human 
obligations and duties—their foun- 
dation—their sources—their appli- 
cations to the various relations 
which man sustains as an intel- 
lectual and moral being. Why, 
therefore, considering the great 
importance of these inquiries, they 
should be cramped and shortened 
by the admission, to an indefinite 
extent, of discussions on mental 
science, and why the old scholas- 
tic notion of moral philosophy, 
including every thing relating to 
the mind, should not be rejected 
we see no reason. Natural philo- 
sophy is now limited in the schools 
to one particular branch of the 
knowledge of nature ; and if moral 
philosophy were separated from 
mental, and erected into its proper 

rovince—one part, though, we 
teely confess, the least part of the 
evil we complain of, would be 
done away. 

Far more important is the re- 
mark we have to make relative to 
the second inquiry, which naturally 
arises in moral, as well as in all 
other discussions; namely, whatare 
the proper sources of our information, 
whence we may derive materials 
for our future conclusions? These 
sources, as in all other cases, 
should undoubtedly be sought in 
all the quarters that can at all 
be supposed to avail us. And 
here it is, that our Northern Pro- 
fessors stand convicted of an un- 

hilosophical mode of procedure. 
They have limited their field, and 


in the worst sense, have brought 
down moral science from heaven 
to earth. We freely acknowledge, 
indeed, that in the present en- 
lightened state of Europe, where 
the light of Christianity is so 
blended with what is termed the 
light of nature, as to be con- 
founded with it; there cannot be, 
as there has not indeed been, any 
very material difference of opinion 
among philosophers as to the de. 
tail ot morals. Whether we place 
the foundation of virtue with 
Hutcheson in a moral sense, or 
with Adam Smith, in a kind of 
sympathy, or as Dr. Brown con- 
tends, in the ‘‘ relation of certain 
actions to certain emotions,” which 
does not very much differ from 
the theory of Hutcheson; or whe- 
ther with other moralists we con- 
sider the standard of virtue to lie 
in a sort of conventional expedi- 

—all which views we regard 
as essentially defective and erro- 
neous; we do not deny, that our 
practical conclusions, as to social 
duty, may still very much co- 
incide. Benevolence will on each 
of these theories be viewed as a 
right state of mind, and malevo- 
lence as a wrong one: theft and 
slander will be accounted vices, 
and honesty, and veracity, and 
candour, will be considered as 
virtues; the general and recipro- 
cal duties of parents and children, 
of masters and servants, of rulers 
and subjects, will, to a great ex- 
tent, be pronounced the same, 
But even here, if our funda- 
mental principles be incorrect, 
our practical views of virtue and 
of vice will often be limited and 
obscure, and many points of hu- 
man conduct will remain un- 
touched. On every aspect of the 
subject, correct notions as to the 
sources and foundation of morals 
cannot but be of the last import. 
ance, 


We do not deny, that the gene- 
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ral impressions of mankind; what 
has been found useful in the laws 
of nations; and the dictates of 
reason and reflection, are to be 
carefully registered and marked 
as sources of information, and as 
materials for the formation, of 
what we may term, to adhere to 
the Baconian phraseology, our 
tables of induction, preparatory to 
our final conclusions, We would 
by no means, in our pursuit of 
the great subject of moral science, 
fail to inquire, what Aristotle, and 
Plato, and Epictetus thought and 
wrote; what Socrates said, as 
recorded by his disciple Xeno- 
phon; what Cicero and Seneca 
elucidated or improved from these 
great masters; or what Confucius 
taught, in another quarter of the 
globe: nor would we disdain to 
look into the Koran, that we 
might see under what aspect ethics 
were exhibited by Mohammed, 
who has given laws and doctrines 
to so many nations of the East; 
but there is still one other source 
of information and inquiry, that 
we should be very sorry to over- 
look, and that is, the morality 
that is taught in the writers of 
the Four Gospels. We repeat it, 
that if any attention be due to the 
sages, of antiquity; if our views 
in ethics are ever to be corrobo- 
rated by their opinions; if Xeno- 
phon, for instance, is quoted as 
the author of the Memorabilia of 
Socrates, it is, to say the least, 
highly unphilosophical to neglect 
all appeal to the Evangelists, who 
are the biographers of Jesus Christ, 
and the historians of Memorabilia, 
acknowledged by all who have 
read them, to be far more memora- 
ble than those of Socrates, or of 
any other moral teacher that ever 
lived in our world. But of this 
neglect, and of this departure from 
that unprejudiced and universal 
pursuit of truth, which, on all 
other subjects, is the true glory of 
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modern science, even charity her- 
self cannot exculpate the accre- 
dited ‘masters of ethical philoso- 
phy, though of the talents ee | 
have displayed, none can thin 
more highly than ourselves. 

But to convict these philoso- 
phers, of a dereliction of those 
principles on which experience 
has proved all true advancement 
in science, generally, to be founded, 
is not the whole of our duty. We 
haye hitherto taken the lowest 
ground, and have contented our- 
selves with observing, that if re- 
spect has been considered due to 
the writers of classical or eastern 
antiquity, with regard to moral 
subjects, which we by no means 
deny under proper limitations— 
then to maintain so great a reserve, 
as has usually -been discovered 
towards the very remarkable mo- 
rality of Jesus Christ, cannot 
escape the charge of acting a part 
that is unphilosophical in the high- 
est degree.—But we must take 
higher ground—for truth, and the 
voice of duty compel us to say, 
that we do not see how this mode 
of treating the momentous subject 
of human duties and obligations 
can clear itself of the charge of 
impiety. It is evident, that what- 
ever collateral aid we may gather 
from other quarters, the highest 
source of truth on moral subjects 
must be the Deity himself. The 
question then comes to be, has 
God given any decisive intimations 
of his own will as to human duty? 
We perceive, by the evidence of 
sense and reason, that he has 
made himself known in the mate- 
rial world; but has he revealed 
himself in a manner still more 
express? Has the voice of the 
Eternal ever broken silence, and 
told us what is right, and what is 
his will with regard to human 
actions? If he has not, let all 
pretended revelations of his mind 
and will be exploded by proving 
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them to be false, and let disbelief 
in them be openly avowed by 
moralists; but if the Deity has 
made known his will to man, and 
of this no unprejudiced inquirer 
can entertain the shadow of a 
doubt, on what principle can such 
a light be rejected for the mere 
taper of unassisted reason ?—We 
have been almost insensibly led 
into these remarks; and as they 
are quite in harmony with the 
views of the valuable work before 
us, they will not be thought irre- 
levant to the subject.—To Mr. 
Payne’s book we now address 
oufselves. 

The author avows his design to 
be not originality, but usefulness : 
he has accordingly chiefly con- 
fined himself to a statement, and 
comparison of the doctrines of the 
most approved writers on mental 
and moral science; but he has 
not failed to point out what he 
considers to be errors in their 
systems, though on mental philo- 
sophy he mainly agrees with the 
justly celebrated Dr. Brown, from 
which brilliant and philosophical 
writer, he gives copious extracts 
on the principal topics of this 
interesting department of inquiry. 
On some of the points of moral 
science he differs more widely, 
and we think, not without reason, 
from that philosopher. The pre- 
sent work, therefore, may be con- 
sidered as a sort of digest of the 
views of Locke, Reid, Stewart, 
Brown, and Welsh; with notices 
of Hutcheson, Adam Smith, and 
other writers, but principally of 
Dr. Brown, together with the au- 
thor’s own estimate of the com- 

arative merits of these authors. 

he greater part of the work is 
occupied in treating of the philo- 
sophy of mind, and the last eighty 
pages are devoted to the elements 
of moral science, The general 
tone of the book is characterized 
by modesty and candour, and it 
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has the merit which few works of 
the kind possess, of every where 
acknowledging the claims of Di- 
vine Revelation, and maintaining 
a profound deference towards its 
authority. To youthful readers, 
and those who are as yet unac- 
quainted with metaphysical in- 
quiries, or have not leisure or 
inclination to peruse the volumi- 
nous works of the many authors 
who have written on them; we 
think this book eminently calcu- 
lated to be useful. 

Matter and mind, without ques- 
tion, comprise the whole of those 
objects with which we are at all 
acquainted, nor is it easy for us 
to conceive of any third substance 
which cannot be reduced to either 
of these divisions. The impor- 
tance of mental science is suffi- 
ciently evinced, if we reflect on 
the bearing it necessarily has on 
the other departments of our 
knowledge. The whole of physi- 
cal science, poetry, eloquence, 
criticism, education, ethics, and 
theology, are subject to its influ- 
ence; and the very study of it 
tends greatly to give acuteness, 
and vigour to the mind itself, 

After noticing these topics, Mr. 
Payne proceeds to treat of the 
object and method of intellectual 
science; the nature of the powers 
and susceptibilities of the mind; 
the manner in which we gain a 
knowledge of them; the origin of 
the notion of self, and of mental 
identity; and the analysis and 
arrangement of the phenomena of 
the mind. On almost all the 
topics of inquiry connected with 
these subjects, the author avows 
himself the disciple of Dr. Brown. 
On the doctrine of Causation, he 
seems to attach more importance 
than that distinguished writer, to 
the notion of aptitude in causes and 
effects to each other. All, how- 
ever, that we have been accustomed 
to “eer Dr. Brown to mean in 
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his statements on this subject is— 
that to us there is nothing more in 
what we term cause than an in- 
variable antecedent, to an inva- 
tiable consequent, which we term 
effect. ‘* Expecting this unifor- 
mity,” he remarks, ‘‘ we invent 
the term power, not to express any 
thing distinct and separate from 
the antecedent itself; but the 
simple relation we feel of its uni- 
form immediate antecedence to a 
certain change.” We might sub- 
stitute the word aptitude tor 
power, for in this connection the 
notions they convey are the same. 
If we say, as in common lan- 
guage, fire has power or aptitude 
to melt certain substances, it is the 
same thing as saying, that it is 
the property of fire to melt them, 
which is nothing more than the 
statement of a fact in nature, 
namely, that in the juxta-position 
of the two agents, a certain event 
follows. In strictness, we can 
attach no meaning to the terms 
power and aptitude, separate from 
the mere facts or events. 

The author next proceeds to the 
arrangement of the mental pheno- 
‘mena into their two grand general 
divisions according to Dr. Brown ; 
namely, the external affections of 
the mind, or those states of it 
which are produced by some cause 
without the mind; and the internal 
affections, or those which arise 
from some previous state of the 
mind itself. The former include 
the less definite external affections, 
as the appetites and muscular feel- 
ings; ol the latter the intellec- 
tual states of the mind, or its 
associations and suggestions ; and 
the emotions. 

*¢ With reference to this classifica- 
tion of the mental phenomena,” says 
Mr. Payne, ‘‘I perfectly concur in opi- 
nion with the biograpber of Dr. Brown, 
that it is ‘ original, simple, distinct, and 
complete. The division into external and 


internal affections is natural and obvious. 
Not less so is the distinction he makes 
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with reference to the internal affections ; 
for intellectual states and emotions are 
felt by us as generically different, and must 


always thus be felt by us.’ The arrange- 
ment is also, in its leading particulars, 
complete; for to know all our sensitive 
states or affections--all our intellectual 
states—and all our emotions, is ‘ to know 
all the states or phenomena of the mind.’ 
In the minor subdivisions, Dr. Brown’s 
classification may be susceptible of im- 
provement ; but the leading divisions seem 
so much in accordance to nature, that, 
with the Rev. Mr. Welsh, I cannot an- 
ticipate the time when another shall be 
suggested so worthy of adoption.”—pp. 
81, 82. 

In treating of the great impor- 
tance of the internal affections of 
the mind, the following interesting 
passage occurs, which we think a 
sufficient answer to the indolent 
objections of some good people 
against what they consider mere 
useless speculations. Indeed, we 
have often lamented to think how 
much the sphere of ministerial use- 
fulness is narrowed, by that impa- 
tience which is manifested against 
the application of any thing like in- 
vestigation to religion, though from 
this source it is capable of such 

* powerful illustrations. We attri- 

bute this impatience, not to piety, 
whose garb it wears, taking the 
name of humility; but to an un- 
willingness to exert the noblest 
faculty, the understanding, on di- 
vine things, while its utmost acute- 
ness is often ardently devoted to 
the mammon of unrighteousness. 
We are persuaded, that a great 
cause of the demand for excite- 
ment, and mere pulpit declama- 
tion, that has so much charac- 
terized later times, to the injury of 
devotional and reverent feeling, 
is to be traced to the worldly 
spirit. Intelligent Christians will 
be pleased to see the following 
application of rational metaphy- 
sics to theology. 


«« Our susceptibilities of internal affec- 
tion enable us to live in the past and the 
future, and render those objects which are 
to form and discipline our minds, and pre- 
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pare them for a higher sphere of duty and 
of enjoyment, for ever present with us. 
They serve to weave, so to speak, all our 
thoughts and feelings into one harmonious 
whole. ‘ If,’ says Dr. Brown, ‘ we had 
the power of external sense only, life 
would be as passive as the most uncon- 
nected dream; or rather, far more passive 
and irregular than the wildest of our 
dreams. Our remembrances, comparisons, 
our hopes, our fears, and all the variety of 
our thoughts and emotions, give a harmony 
and unity to our general consciousness, 
which make the consciousness of each 
day a little drama, or a connected part of 
that still greater drama, which is to end 
oaly with the death of its hero, or rather 
with the commencement of his glorious 
apotheosis.’ 

‘* Finally, our susceptibilities of internal 
affection, render the mind independent of 
the body. Against the doctrine of a sepa- 
rate state, between death and the resurrec- 
tion—-a doctrine maintained by all ortho- 
dox divines——materialists and infidels have 
been in the habit of objecting, that the 
mind cannot exist without the body,--that 
it is so dependent upon bodily organiza- 
tion, in relation to all its feelings and 
operations, that it must necessarily sink 
into a state of unconsciousness, or rather 
of non-existence, when the body crumbles 
into the dust. Now, holding fast as I do, 
the scriptural sentiment, that ‘ to be absent 
from the body, is to be present with the 
Lord,’ 1 am still disposed to concede to 
the materialist, that of all that class of 
feelings which we have denominated sen- 
sations, i.e. of the sensitive, or external 
affections, the mind must be deprived by 
the loss of the body. I am well aware, 
that an Omnipotent Being could give ex- 
istence to a creature, susceptible of all the 
affections which now arise, in the mind of 
man, without the slightest connexion with 
any thing material. On the death of the 
body he may, it will be said, impart this 
susceptibility; and I have no inteniion to 
affirm, with certainty, that he will not do 
it; but the supposition appears to me in 
the highest degree improbable. The be- 
stowment of this supposed susceptibility, 
would involve a radical change in the 
physical nature of the hiaman mind; and 
such a change the Scriptures, | think, do 
not warrant us to expect. Were it to take 
place, it would render unnecessary, if not 
undesirable, the redemption of the body 
from the grave. Now the Sacred Writers 
invariably represent this event as the very 
consummation of the Christian’s enjoy- 
ment. Their statements necessarily imply 
that the soul suffers loss while the body 
remains a prisoner in the grave. And this 
loss is, I apprehend, the loss of that entire 
class of affections, which have come under 
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our review—those feelings of mind of 
which the senses are the inlets-—-and which, 
as we have seen, cannot, in the present 
state, be experienced, without that im- 
pression upon the external organ, with 
which the resulting sensation has been 
connected, by the great Author of our 
frame, in invariable sequence. It is not 
judicious, I imagine, to contend that the 
mind will continue to experience, in a 
separate state, all the feelings of which it 
is the subject in this world. The indepen- 
dence of the mind upon the body should 
be sought for in that class of feelings 
which have nothing external and material 
as their cause.”--pp. 204--206. 


Under the head of remorse, and 
self-approbation, after justly ex- 

loding the notion that conscience 
is to be regarded as an infernal 
sense, the author proceeds to ex- 

ess his opinions on the subject 
in a very luminous passage, and, 
as we think, correctly, though we. 
are quite aware of the difficulties 
which stand connected with this 
view theologically considered : 
they are difficulties, however, 
which are immediately related to 
the grand difficulty of all, name- 
ly, the wo@ev rd xaxdy, in which 
awful sea all other difficulties are 
lost. 


** It is better, therefore, to consider 
conscience as the susceptibility of expe- 
riencing those emotions of approbation, 
or disapprobation and condemnation, 
which are awakened by a retrospect of 
the moral demerit, or the moral excel- 


Jence, of our own conduct. The opera- 


tion of conscience is, in all cases, subse- 
quent, io the order of nature at least, to a 
conviction of demerit, or the contrary. 
By an original law of the mind, self- 
approbation, or self-condemnation, arises 
as an individual conceives himself innocent 
or guilty, whether that conviction be well 
or ill founded. The approval of con- 
science does not, then, afford certain evi- 
dence that our conduct has been consistent 
with true rectitude; the disapprobation of 
conscience is not infallible proof, that our 
conduct has been contrary to it. The con- 
science of Paul applauded him while per- 
secuting the church of God. The con- 
sciences of some of the primitive Christians 
condemned them while eating ‘ meats 
which had been sacrificed to idols ;’ though 
there was no moral evil in the latter case, 
and ant iniquity in the former. 

‘« The view just given of the nature of 
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conscience is free, it is imagined, from the 
objections which are urged against the 
common statements in regard to it. It 
does not identify it with the judgment, 
nor does it render it independent of the 
judgment. It accounts for the diversity 
of its operations, and it confines its in- 
fluence to ourselves.”--pp. 406, 407. 


We would particularly recom- 
mend to the perusal of our readers 
the chapter on Prospective Emo- 
tions. i t is here distinctly proved 
that will and desire, so often con- 
sidered as distinct, are in fact 
identical. They are never at va- 
riance with each other, with re- 
gard to one and the same deter- 
mination. This question has a 
most important bearing on the 
nature of will, or volition, and on 
the philosophical and so often 
contested subject of liberty and 
necessity ; and, through these, on 
the doctrine of motives, on which 
depend all virtue and vice. Dr. 
Brown was here, we think, a 
happy exception to many of his 
gtlbsedsees, as Locke, Dr. Reid, 
and Mr. Stewart; for he distinctly 
advocates the sameness of desire 
and volition, and that the will is 
determined by motive, or the con- 
ception of something viewed as 
good.—It is one excellent feature 
of Mr. Payne’s book, that he al- 
ways renders the tenets he adopts 
serviceable to valuable moral pur- 
poses, and we are not left to ask 
the question cui bono at the end of 
his Uinisdiatic. He applies the 
doctrine of volition, as stated by 
Dr. Brown, to the elucidation of 
Romans vii. 15, in the following 
manner :— 

** The preceding statements explain the 
language of the Apostle, ‘ For what I 
would, that do I not.’ Some individuals, 
imbibing the principles of Dr. Reid, have 
maintained, from this passage, that Chris- 
tians sometimes commit sin in opposition 
to their wills at the very moment of com- 
mitting it! They seem to imagine that the 
object of temptation, operating upon de- 
praved propensities, stimulates desire, and 
that desire becomes at length so vehement, 
as to draw them into sebellion, although 
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volition is actually on the side of rectitude. 
The doctrine advanced in the preceding 
pages, proves that this can never be the 
case. The desire to perform the sinful 
action, in consequence of which it is per- 


formed, is the will to perform it. The 
habitual will of a Christian may be on the 
side of obedience ; it actually isso. Where 
this is not the case, the Christian character 
does not exist; but to affirm that the will 
is on the side of obedience, at the moment 
of disobedience, is to give utterance to a 
sentiment, all the absurdities involved in 
which I cannot now stop to unfold. There 
can be no rational doubt that the opposi- 
tion which is too frequently found to exist 
between the habitual and occasional de- 
terminations of Christians, is the subject 
of affirmation in the passage to which 
reference has been made.”’--pp. 430, 431. 


The latter part of the volume is on 
the elements of moral science, pro- 
perly so called. The author here 
discusses the question, ‘‘ what is 
rectitude?” and explodes the no- 
tion of some sceptical philosophers, 
who resolve it into mere custom, 
or prepossession, of which view 
the theory of Hobbes was but a 
modification. It is also contended 
that rectitude is not to be regarded 
as founded solely in the will or 
‘command of God. The will of 
God expressed with reference to 
any action, is indeed the highest 
evidence we can desire that the 
action is right; but it is not right 
merely because he commanded it, 
but he commanded it because it is 
right. Neither does rectitude de- 
pend on the arbitrary constitution 
of the mind itself; to which opi- 
nion the theories of Hutcheson, 
Adam Smith, and Dr. Brown him- 
self, may be reduced. ‘ Nor can 
the foundation of virtue,” says 
the author, ‘‘ be placed in the 
consequences of moral actions, or 
utility.” If Mr, Payne’s own de- 
finition of virtue may be regarded 
as a modification of this opinion, it 
is certainly not placed by him in 
any mere conventional utility, but 
in the highest moral fitness; and 
it is stated with great clearness to 
be the conformity of man’s affec- 
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tions and actions with the various 
relations in which he has been 
placed—the perfect intellect of 
God, guided by his holy nature, 
being the only infallible judge of 
this conformity. 

The same remark is applied to 
the standard of virtue ; for if rec- 
titude consist in conformity to any 
rule, that rule must be its stand- 
ard; and Mr. Payne comes at 
once to the great point, that what 
can be known of the nature and 
will of God, must be regarded as 
the standard of virtue. Hence 
our notions of rectitude must be 
ultimately derived and corrobo- 
rated from what is emphatically 
Divine Revelation. We need not 
say, after the remarks we made 
at the commencement, that we 
have always considered the ab- 
sence of such a reference as this 
to the known will and nature of 
God, as the great source of defect 
and error in the writings of many 
of the most able among the pro- 
fessed masters of moral philoso- 
phy; and we rejoice in every 
attempt to combine what are so 
often separated, an enlightened 
spirit of philosophical inquiry, and 
a profound deference to the known 
authority of God. 

We conclude our quotations 
with the following passage from 
Dr. Brown, together with Mr. 
Payne’s remarks. It evinces the 
necessity of examining by higher 
lights, and under more auspicious 
influences, than those of mere un- 
aided reason, the speculations of 
a man, whose metaphysical genius 
we have ever regarded as of the 
very first order, from the time 
when we heard his eloquent lec- 
tures delivered from his own lips. 
In Mr. Payne’s verdict we en- 
tirely concur. 


*¢ Certain it is, that, in one of the most 
objectionable passages in Dr. Brown’s 
whole work, he declares that there may be 
virtue, where there is no regard to the 


Divine authority in what we do, nor in- 
deed any thought of the Divine existence. 
And if there may be virtue where God is 
forgotten, | see not why it should not 
exist where his very being is denied. ‘ The 
question is not,’ says he, ‘ whether it be 
virtue to conform our will to that of the 
Deity, when that will is revealed to us, or 
clearly implied, for of this there can be no 
doubt. It is, whether there be not in our 
nature, a principle of moral obligation, 
from which our feelings of obligation, 
virtue, merit, flow, and which operates 
not independently of the Divine will in- 
deed, for it was the Divine will which im- 
planted in us this very principle,—but 
without the necessary consideration at the 
time, of the expression of the Divine wil) ; 
and consequently without any intentional 
conformity to it, or disobedience, or which 
in our obedience itself, as often as we 
think of the Divine will, is the very prin- 
ciple by which we feel the duty of such 
conformity. The mother, though she 
should, at the moment, forget al 
that tkete is a God in nature, would still 
turn, with moral horror, from the thought 
of murdering the little prattler who is 
sporting on her knee ; and who is not more 
beautiful to her eye by external charms 
and graces, than beautiful to her heart, by 
the thousand tendernesses which every day, 
and almost every hour, is developing ; 
while the child who has, perhaps, scarcely 
heard that there is a God, or who, at 
least, is ignorant of any will of God, in 
conformity with which virtue consists, is 
still in his very ignorance, developin 
these moral feelings which are sup 
to be inconsistent with such ignorance ; 
and would not have the same feeling of 
complacency, in repaying the parental ca- 
resses with acts of intentional injury, as 
when he repays them with expressions of 
intentional love, Of all the mothers who 
at this time are exercised, and virtuously 
exercised, in maternal duties around the 
cradles of their infants, there is, perhaps, 
not one who is thinking that God has 
commanded her to love her offspring, and 
to perform for them the many of 
love, that are necessary for preserving the 
lives that are so dear to her, The expres~ 
sion of the Divine will, indeed, not merely 
gives us new and nobler duties to perform 
--it gives a new and nobler delight also 
to the very duties which our nature 
prompts; but still there are duties which 
our nature prompts, and the violation of 
which is felt as moral wrong, even when 
God is known and worshipped, only as a 
demon of power, still less benevolent than 
the very barbarians who how! around his 
altar in their savage sacrifices.’ 

** I eannot see how it is possible for a 
Christian moralist to do otherwise than 











strongly condemn this passage. Why did 
not the Doctor refer us to the parent brute, 
guarding her young with manifest tender- 
ness as a specimen of virtue? In what 
does the mother, supposed by Brown, 
differ from the brute? Her watching 
around the cradle of her young, is not the 
result of any regard to God--not prompted 
by a sense of duty; but by mere animal 
affection. ‘I see not,’ says one, ‘on 
what ground the mere instinctive exercise 
of these affections, which are common to 
us with the lower animals, should be dig 
nified with the sacred appellation of virtue. 
‘There is virtue in the exercise of our feel- 
ings and faculties only when they are 
intentionally made subservient to the great 
and ultimate end of our being.’ 

*¢ On this account, it is said that ‘ the 
very ploughing of the wicked is sin’—that 
the ‘ sacrifices of the wicked are abomina- 
tion to the Lord’—that ‘ they who are in 
the flesh cannot please God.’ They do 
what nature prompts; but to act merely 
under the promptings of nature, without 
any intentional conformity to the require- 
ments of duty, will not secure, if we take 
the New Testament for our guide, the 
Divine approbation ; and, therefore, such 
conduct cannot deserve the sacred appella- 
tion of virtue. Scripture morality re- 

uires, that * whatever we do in word or 

eed, we should do all in the name of the 
Lord ;’—that whether we eat or drink, or 
‘whatever we do, all should be done to the 
glory of God.” —pp. 489—492. 

To conclude, we consider that 
such a work as the present was a 
desideratum in education, and 
general reading. It is professedly 
designed as a sort of manual of 


the author’s lectures to students 
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for the sacred office, and to other 
young persons who may wish, 
without a very extensive and 
laborious course of reading, to 
put themselves in possession of 
the present state of metaphysical 
science, and the elements of the 
philosophy of morals. To these 
we think it calculated to be highly 
useful. It is an excellent com- 
perdium of what has been written 
on some of the most interesting 
inquiries relating to the above 
subjects; and it will more espe- 
cially furnish those who are un- 
acquainted with Dr. Brown’s 
writings, with a very luminous 
view of his philosophy, in as con- 
cise a manner as it could well 
have been given, so as to com- 
prise the other objects which 
the author proposed to himself, 
Though in the main the disciple 
of Brown, the author does not 
slavishly follow him; and when 
he somewhat differs from that 
great master on the more intri- 
cate questions of mental science, 
he has at least the praise of dis- 
covering a considerable portion of 
metaphysical acumen. We are 
cordially obliged to him for his 
labours; and we have no doubt 
they will prove acceptable to the 
reading public. 





Tue Lire ann Opinions or Joun 
De Wycuirre, D.D. Illustrated prin- 
cipally from his unpublished MSS. ; with 
a preliminary View of the Papal System, 
and of the State of the Protestant Doc- 
trine a to the nega muy wre A 
the Fourteenth Century. obert 
Vaughan. London: Holdsworth. 2 vols. 
8v0. £1. 1s.—We regret that the un- 
avoidable length of two important arti- 
cles in our Review Department this 
month, has rendered it impossible to 
introduce the interesting work now be- 
fore us in a manner worthy of the claim 
which it has on our own and the public 
attention. It demands, and must re- 
ceive from us, a very full consideration, 
In the mean time, we have sufficiently 
examined it to enable us to express 
with some confidence the opinion, 


which we have no doubt we shall be 
able afterwards to sustain, and which 
we are assured will speedily be enter- 
tained by the public. It discovers vast 
reading and labour on the part of the 
author, the exercise of a sound and 
discriminating judgment; evinces a 
strong and ardent love of those great 
principles, which distinguished the 
morning star of the English Reforma- 
tion ; and is written in a style worthy 
of the subject, and calculated to en- 
gage the general reader, as well as to 
please the lover of learning and pro- 
found reseach, We ask our friends to 
trust to our recommendation in these 
general, but decided remarks, and feel 
assured, that they will consider them- 
selves obliged to.us for thus early in- 
viting them to a rich intellectual repast. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


ween weeteses 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS FOR THE 
REPEAL OF THE TEST AND CORPORA- 
TION ACTS. 


It is now our happiness to record the 
concluding measures of the Legislature, 
by which the injustice and reproach of 
nearly two centuries have been destroyed, 
and millions of loyal subjects have been 
admitted to participate in the common 
rights and duties of the constitution. 

On Monday, April 28, the House of 
Lords proceeded to the third reading of 
the Corporation and Test Acts Repeal 
Bill, when Lord Hotianp moved, that 
the words ‘‘ on the true faith of a Chris- 
tian” be left out. His Lordship went 
on to argue that these words would ope- 
rate against the Jews. He would, how- 
ever, not press the omission of the words, 
if any one thought they gave additional 
security. 

The Bishop of LLANDAFF said, that 
the clause held forth the doctrine that 
Christianity was an essential part of the 
state. 

Lord Bextey said, a proviso might be 
added to the Bill, allowing Jews to omit 
these words in the declaration. 

Lord ELpon thought it strange, since 
the church was granted to be a part of 
the constitution, that proposals were made 
to admit not only Dissenters, but Jews, to 
civil offices. He should propose to insert 
the words, ‘‘ and as I am a Protestant.” 
If these words were omitted, al] that for- 
mer Parliaments had done on this point 
was subverted. 

After some conversation, in which se- 
veral noble Peers joined, Earl WiNCHEL- 
SEA said, he should move for the omission 
of the words, ‘* on the true faith.” It 
was ridiculous to describe those words as 
a security. 

The Bishop of DurHam supported the 

repeal, because he was at a loss how to 
support a sacramental test. The bench 
had been described as aiding in subverting 
the church, yet the Acts to be repealed 
had been in abeyance for more than eighty 
years, 
Earl ELpon said, the case was simply 
this—they were giving up the sacramental 
test, without getting any security in re- 
turn. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said, he 
supported the measure before their Lord- 
ships, because it had a tendency to preserve 
religious peace. He should oppose the 
a omission of the words ‘‘ on the 
ue faith of a Christian,” because the 


same privileges had never been conceded 
to Jews which had been granted to Dis- 
senters. 

The Marquis of LANspDowne said, his 
nobie friend had gained his point in hav- 
ing it admitted that it was not meant to 
take from the Jews privileges now pos- 
sessed. More he did not seek. He did 
not wish to legislate by a side wind. 

Earl GuILrorp thought the existence of 
a test act to be as sure a proof of tolera- 
tion as the growth of certain plants was of 
the mildness of the climate. 

Earl ELDON moved that the words, * I 
am a Protestant,” be inserted. 

Earl Harrowsy spoke at length in fa- 
vour of the Bill, as did the Bishop of 
CuesTerR, and the amendment was ne- 
gatived. 

After some observations from Lords 
Caernarvon and Kenyon, the Bishop of 
LianpaFF said he considered the oath of 
supremacy as amply sufficient for security. 

Earl ELvon did not so consider it. 

The Duke of Wettineton declared 
himself decidedly hostile to the claims 
of the Catholics, but he was equally hos- 
tile to imposing any additional restriction 
on them through this Bill. 

Their Lordships then divided—when 
there appeared for the amendment, 52; 
against it, 154. 

Several other amendments were - 
posed, but no other division took p' 
When all the clauses had been read, the 
Duke of CumBERLAND said a few words 
against the Bill, and Earl Darnuey in 
support of it. The BiJl was then read a 
third time and passed. 

The following is the declaration in the 
Test and Corporation Acts Repeal Bill, 
as amended by the Lords :— 

** I 4. B, do solemnly and sincerely, in 
the presence of God, profess, testify, and 
declare, on the true faith of a Christian, that 
I will never exercise any power, authority, 
or influence which I may possess by virtue 
of the office of to injure or 
weaken the Protestant Church as it is b 
law established in England, or to distur’ 
the said Church, or the Bishops and Clergy 
of the said Church, in the possession of any 
rights or privileges to which such Church, 
or the said Bishops and Clergy, are or may 
be fag entitled.” 

e Bill was then carried by messengers 
to the House of Commons, where it was 
received with loud cheers, and on Friday, 
May 2d, the order of the day for taking 
the Lords’ amendment on the Test Acts 
Repeal Bill into consideration being read, 




















Mr. H. Gurney said, the Bill passed 
through the Commons as a question be- 
tween the Dissenters and the Church, but 
came back a question between the Church 
and the State. 

Mr. Secretary Peet contended, that 
the alteration in the declaration was of 
no importance, and so far from its being 
objectionable to any Christian, the fact 
was the very words were in the oath of 
allegiance, which was unhesitatingly taken 
by every one, 

After a few words from Mr. Gurney 
and Mr. Peel, Mr. Croxer said, he re- 

the measure had not come back 
as it went upto the Lords. He thought 
the present Bill would be most oppressive 
to members of the Church of England, 
and that an Indemnity Bill would be still 


a. 

r. W. Smitu thought the Bill would 
strengthen the Established Church. He 
was willing to accept it as it stood. 

Lord J. Russet. was of opinion, that 
though there were objections to the Bill, 
they were not such as would justify its 
rejection. : 

Mr. Peet was of the same opinion as 
Lord John Rassell. ‘The Right Hon. 
Secretary defended his change of opinion 
on the same grounds as the Duke of 
Wellington on the second reading of the 
Bill in the Upper House, namely, a desire 
to preserve the religious peace of the 
country. 

After some conversation, in which Mr. 
Brovucuam took part, the whole of the 
amendments made by the Lords were 


to. 

The Imperial Parliament having thus 
completed its patriotic and enlightened 
labours, His Majesty’s assent was given 
= commission to the Bill on Friday, 

ay 9, by which the glorious triumph of 
religious freedom was consummated, and 
@ spirit of conciliation displayed, which 
will produce the happiest effect on the 
temper of the English public. 


RESOLUTIONS RESPECTING THE REPEAL 
OF THE CORPORATION AND TEST ACTS. 
At a Meeting of the United Com- 
mittee for conducting the application to 
nt for the of the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts—consisting of 
“* The Committee of the Deputies from 
Congregations of Protestant Dissenters of 
the three denominations in and near Lon- 
don appointed to Protect their Civil 
Rights ;” and of Deputations from ‘‘ The 
General B of Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers of the three Denominations in 
and about London”’—‘“‘ The Unitarian 
Association”--** The Scotch United As- 
sociate Presbytery of London,” and “« The 
Protestant Society for the Protection of 
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Religious Liberty 3” held at the King’s 
Head Tavern in the Poultry, on Monday, 
the 12th day of May, 1828; William 
Smith, Esq. M. P. in the Chair ; 

The Chairman having reported that 
the Royal Assent had been given to the 
Bill for repealing so much of the Corpo- 
ration and Test Acts as imposed the 
necessity of receiving the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper according to the rites 
and usage of the Church of England, as 
a qualification for certain offices and em- 
ployments, after the Bill had passed both 
Houses in its present state without a 
division : 

Resolved—That this Committee receive 
and acknowledge with sincere pleasure 
and thankfulness the great and important 
benefit hereby conferred on the Protestant 
Dissenters of the united kingdom; and 
although they cannot conceal their regret 
that the Bill was not confined toa simple 
repeal of the obnoxious enactments, but 
imposes a declaration relating to eccle- 
siastical matters, which, notwithstanding 
it may be made by Protestant Dissenters 
consistently with truth, may yet be inter- 
preted, in some cases, as an interference 
with the rights of conscience and an jn- 
fringement on religious liberty; they yet 
deem themselves called upon to declare, 
that being thus far relieved from the 
galling restraints and rescued from the 
unmerited opprobrium against which they 
had for a century and a half remonstrated 
in vain, they feel themselves bound with 
increased affection to the civil and poli- 
‘tieal institutions of the realm, and to the 
Government happily established at the 
Revolution of 1688, and confirmed by 
the accession of the present august Family 
to the throne. 

Resolved—That this Committee are 
eager to present their heartfelt thanks 
to the Right Honourable Lord Jobn 
Russell, for the readiness with which he 
consented to become the advocate of 
Protestant Dissenters in the House of 
Commons; for the attention with which 
he listened to the communications of the 
Committee and the Deputatious from 
them ; for the judgment and ability with 
which he introduced the subject into 
Parliament; and for the happy union of 
zeal and moderation, which he displayed 
throughout the whole proceedings, at 
once so interesting to t Dis- 
senters, and so important to that cause 
of constitutional liberty, with which the 
name of Russell stands so inseparably 
and honourably connected in the annals 
of British history. 

Resolved—That their grateful acknow- 
ledgments are due, and are h given, 
to John Smith, Esq. who so a and 
forcibly seconded the motion, who 
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has thus added to his numerous claims 
upon the gratitude of the friends of reli- 
gious liberty. 

Resolved—That this Committee are 
also anxious to offer their thanks tothe 
Right Honourable Lord Viscount Althorp, 
Lord Viscount Milton, and Lord Nugent ; 
and to Mr. Broughain, and Sir James 
Macintosh, who on all occasions have ap- 
proved themselves the constant and zeal- 
ous friends of every measure, having for 
its object the security and extension of 
freedom of conscience; to Mr. Wil- 
braham, Mr. Fergusson, the Right 
Honourable Charles Watkin Williams 
Wynn, Mr. Robert Palmer, Sir Thomas 
Dyke Acland, Mr. Calcraft, Mr. Mar- 
shall, Dr. Phillimore, the Right Honour- 
able Lord Viscount Sandon, Mr. Spring 
Rice, and to all the other Members of 
Parliament who, by their votes, and by 
their encouragement and assistance, con- 
tributed to the success of the Bill, in the 
House in which it originated. 

Resolved--That this Committee tes- 
tify, with the highest satisfaction, their 
gratitude to the Right Honourable Lord 
Holland, for so cheerfully undertaking, 
aif so ably conducting, the measure in 
the House of Lords, and especially for his 
eloquent and admirable speech on the 
second reading of the Bill—a speech 
which must have forcibly reminded the 
Protestant Dissenters of their never-to- 
be-forgotten obligations to his Lordsbip’s 
late illustrious relative, the Right Honour- 
able Charles James Fox; and this Com- 
mittee do most cordially congratulate his 
Lordship on his having so powerfully con- 
tributed to the success of a measure, in 
the promotion of which Mr, Fox exerted 
his distinguished talents -and unrivalled 
eloquence; confidently looking forward, 
notwithstanding repeated disappointments, 
to the present happy result. 

Resolved--That this Committee feel 
it also incumbent on them to record their 
extreme satisfaction at the reception which 
this signal act of grace and justice met 
with from such large majorities in the 
House of Lords--their gratitude to all 
its noble supporters—their tribute of un- 
feigned respect to the liberal and con- 
ciliatory spirit evinced by the most Reve- 
rend the Primates, and the Right Reverend 
the Bench of Bishops; and most parti- 
cularly the Committee would request of 
the Most Noble the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, and the Right Honourable the 
Earls Grey, Harrowby, Rosslyn, and Car- 
narvon, to accept of those sincere and 
respectful thanks to which their distin- 
guished exertions for the advancement of 
this and other objects of enlightened 
policy, and of christian charity, at all 
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times, and under all circumstances, have — 
so justly entitled them. 

Resolved--That in the progress of 
the measure, this Committee have wit- 
nessed with the utmost satisfaction, un- 
equivocal proofs of the prevalence of what 
they regard as enlarged views of the prin- 
ciples and duties of government; and they 
desire to bear their most cheerful and 
grateful testimony to the candour and wis- 
dom with which His Majesty’s Ministers 
yielded to the expression of public opi- 
nion, and avowed their intention of so 
framing the Bill, as to disarm irene 
and effectually promote its passage throu 
both Houses of Parliament, and to the 
steadiness and consistency with which they 
adhered to these professions, and carried 
the measure to its final accomplishment. 

Resolved—That this Committee cannot 
omit the opportunity of expressing their 
deep sense of the liberality of the members 
of the National Church, inso generally ab- 
staining from opposition to the relief sought 
by their fellow-subjects and fellow-Pro- 
testants, and of the generous concurrence 
in their application, not only of numbers 
belonging to the Church of England, but 
also of many individuals and collective 
bodies amongst the Roman Catholics, 
both of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Resolved—That this Committee re- 
joice in the present occasion of expressing 
their most cordial acknowledgments to 
their Chairman, W. Smith, Esq., for his 
indefatigable and effective services in the 
Jate application to Parliament; and also 
of congratulating him upon this triumph 
of the cause of religious liberty to which 
his public life, happily so long coutinugd, 
has been honourably devoted. 

OBERT WINTER, Sec. 
16, Bedford Row, May 12, 1828. 





At a meeting of the Deputies from the 
several congregations of Protestant Dis- 
senters of the three denominations, Pres- 
byterian, Independent, and Baptist, in 
aud within twelve miles of London, ap- 
pointed to protect their civil rights, held 
at the King’s Head Tavern, in the Poul- 
try, on Friday, the 16th May, 1828; 
William Smith, Esq., M. P., in the chair. 

A report having been made to this meet- 
ing of the proceedings of the Committee 
in conjunction with the Deputations from 
other dissenting bodies, relative to the Act 
passed during the present Session of Par- 
liament, for repealing the Sacramental 
Test, and the resolutions of the United 
Committee passed at their meeting on the 
12th instant, and subsequently published 
in the leading journals of the day, having 
been read : 
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Resolved—That this Body entirely ap- 
proves the conduct of their Committee in 
c0-0) ion with the other branches of 
the Joint Committee, appointed to solicit 
the re of the Sacramental Test, and 
that they cordially unite in all the ex- 
pressions of respectful gratitude in which 
the obligations of Dissenters are acknow- 
ledged, and their thanks expressed to the 
noblemen and gentlemen who have ap- 
peared as the advocates and supporters of 
our great cause in Parliament; and par- 
ticularly would they mark as most emi- 
nently challenging their applause, the dis- 
tinguished services of Lord John Russell 
and Lord Holland, who led the way in the 
two Houses respectively. But that con- 
sidering, not merely the real value of the 
object sought, and now so happily at- 
tained, but also the importance ever at- 
tached to it by those whose dissent alone 
exposed them to unmerited injury and 
opprobrium ; and farther, their own pecu- 
liar situation as the legitimate and ac- 
knowledged successors of the body ap- 
pointed a century ago to watch over the 
civil affairs of the Dissenters, with most 
special regard to the relief from these 
oppressions, they cannot satisfy them- 
selves without marking, in the strongest 
mianner, for their own Body, their col- 
lective sense of the improvement of their 
situation, by what may with strict pro- 
priety be denominated ‘‘ the emancipation 
of the Protestant Dissenters of England,” 
being now no longer a sect invidiously 
bid to stand apart from their fellow- 
citizens,—their characters being cleared 
from the stigma, which an unjust exclu- 
sion had affixed, and being at length ad- 
miitted to participate in the political ad- 
vantages of the social state equally with 
their brethren of the Establishment, they 
feel an increased attachment to the con- 
stitution and the institutions of their 
country, and can indulge towards both, 
as well as towards the illustrious family 
under whose sway these blessings have 
been augmented and secured, an affec- 
tionate loyalty, undisturbed by any pain- 
ful recollections of remonstrances ne- 
glected, and grievances unredressed. 
Without, therefore, reiterating the detail, 
they desire to offer their respectful 
acknowledgments of service and grateful 
thanks for this restoration of their rights 
to all those friends of civil and religious 
liberty, who stood forward in their re- 

ve ranks and stations, as the cham- 
pions of this noble cause. Neither for- 
getting, however, nor omitting at the 
same time, in the spirit of that religion 
which they sincerely profess humbly to 
bow in reverential acknowledgment of, 
the beneficence of that over-ruling power 
by which all human affairs were directed 
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to the general good ; to which individuals 
owe their comforts, and states their pros- 
perity, ‘ by which Kings reign and Princes 
decree justice.” 

Resolved—That the thanks of this De- 
putation are most especially due, and 
most cordially given to their highly 
respected Chairman, William Smith, Esq. 
M.P., for the zeal and ability with 
which, in his place in Parliament, 
in this Deputation, in the United Com- 
mittee, and in every circle, and by 
every means available for that purpose, 
he uniformly and essentially promoted 
the success of a measure, to the attain- 
ment of which he has ardently and most 
consistently devoted a large portion of a 
public life, long and undeviatingly cha- 
racterized by the consecration of every 
talent and energy to the cause of civil 
and religious liberty, and to the promo- 
tion of the best interests of the human 


race. 

Resolved—-That the thanks of this De- 
putation be given to the ‘* United Come 
mittee appointed to conduct the applica- 
tion to Parliament for the repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Acts,” for their 
joint exertions in prosecuting to so happy 
a result the very important object of their 
appointment, and this Deputation offers 
them their warmest congratulations on 
their success. 

Resolved—That the warmest thanks of 
this Deputation be given to Mr. Robert 
Winter, (the Secretary of the United 
rn Sg and of this Deputation,) for 

is zealous, unremitted, and devoted at- 
tention to the great objects of their ap- 
pointment. 

RosBert WinTeR, Secretary. 
16, Bedford Row, 16th May, 1828. 





At an extraordinary meeting of the 
general body of Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers of the three Denominations, 
residing in and about the Cities of Lon- 
don aud Westminster, held at Dr. Wil- 
liams’s Library, Red Cross Street, on 
Monday, the 26th of May, 1828, and 
specially convened for the purpose of con- 
sidering what measures it might be proper 
for the Body to take in consequence of 
the Bill for the Repeal of so much of the 
Corporation and Test Acts as imposed the 
necessity of taking the Sacramental Test, 
having passed both Houses of Parliament, 
and received the Royal assent ; Rev. Ro- 
bert Winter, D D. in the chair ; 

It was resolved unanimously, 

That this’ Body desire to acknowledge, 
with devout thankfulness to Divine Pro- 
vidence, their satisfaction and joy on the 
abolition by the Legislature of the Sacra- 
mental Test, which had so long obstructed 
the liberty of Protestant Dissenters, and 
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dishonouted the Christian religion by the 
application to secular uses of one of its 
holy ordinances. 

That in this ever-memorable concession 
to their petitions they feel new reasons for 
grateful attachment to the constitution 
of tlieir country, and for loyalty to the 
august Family now upon the throne of 
these realms. 

That they concur entirely and most cor- 
dially in the Resolutions of the United 
Committee, and that being represented in 
that Committee, they do not deem it ne- 
cessary to express at large the thanks which 
they, in common with all the Dissenters of 
Great Britian, feel that they owe to the 
members of both Houses of Parliament, 
for their magnanimous support, on this oc- 
casion, of the cause of justice and free- 
dom ; but that they cannot refrain from 
expressing their obligations, never to be 
effaced from their minds, to the Right 
Honourable Lord John Russell, who has 
entwined another wreath of honour around 
the name of his illustrious family, and to 
the Right Honourable Lord Holland, 
whose unapswerable argument and splendid 
eloquence, whilst they contributed so 
essentially to the success of the measure, 
reflected honour on the memory of his 
venerated relative, the late Charles James 
Fox, the steady champion of the Protes- 
tant Dissenters at former less auspicious 
periods. 

That they feel themselves bound in duty 
to express their sincere acknowledgments 
to His Majesty’s Ministers, for yielding so 
candidly to public opinion, declared by 
the majority in favour of the Repeal of 
the Sacramental Test in the House of 
Commons, and for their manifest regard 
to both the conscientious opinions‘and the 
religious feelings of the Protestant Dis- 
senters in the progress of the measure 
through the legislature. 

That, as Christian Ministers, this Body 
hail with delight and affection, the testi- 
monies borne in favour of conciliation 
atid charity by many of the Clergy of the 
National Church, who united in their 
petitions, and by the majority of the 
Bench of Bishops who supported the Re- 
peal of the Sacramental Test by their votes 
and speeches, thus exalting their character 
in the estimation of the Dissenters and 
of the public in general, as distinguished 
ministers of that Gospel, which proclaims 
** peace upon earth, good will to men.” 

That this Body deem it incumbent upon 
them to express their obligations to Wil- 
liam Smith, Esq. M.P. Chairman of the 
United Committee, for his assiduous and 
valuable services in the late application to 
Parliament, and that they heartily congra- 
late him upon the final success of a mea~- 
sure to which, through a long Parliamen- 
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tary life, his talents and 'nfluence have 
been honourably devoted. 

That the cordial thanks of this Body be 
given to the United Committee appointed 
to conduct the application to Parliament 
for the Repeal of the Corporation and 
Test Acts, for the enlightened zeal, per- 
severing exertion, and Christian prudeace 
and moderation, with which they have 
discharged the trust committed to them, 
and have thus so effectually promoted the 
success of the application. 

Tuomas Rees, Secretary. 





MEETING OF THE PROTESTANT SOCIETY 
FOR THE PROTECTION OF RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY. 


The Annual Meetings of this Society 
have uniformly attracted a large and re- 
spectable audience ; but the most happy 
circumstances of the dissenting comnru- 
nity, resulting from the Repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, brought toge- 
ther at the City of London Tavern, on 
Saturday, May 17th, a vast and most 
enthusiastic assembly, who, with their 
noble Chairman, LorD HOLLAND, lis- 
tened with the liveliest emotions to the 
proceedings of the day. 

Eloquent as were the addresses deli- 
vered on that occasion, and which de- 
serve & permanent record ; yet we feel it 
our duty rather to publish the most im- 
portant facts of the report, which Mr. 
WILkKs, on account of enfeebled health, 
begged to read in the place of those 
lengthened oral explanations which, for 
fifteen successive Anniversaries delighted 
and animated the friends of the Society, as 
they are calculated to instruct and warn 
our readers throughout the kingdom. 

** Questions as to the demands of poor 
rates have been numerous and distressing ; 
instructions and advice have been given 
as to chapels, at Chertsey, in Surrey ; 
through a large district of the Stafford- 
shire Potteries, belonging to a new Mee 
thodist connexion, in the borough of 
Stafford; at Rowley Regis, in that coun- 
ty; at Fordham, near Newmarket; and 
at Alresford, in the county of Hants; 
and as to a chapel belonging to the Wes- 
leyan Methodists, in Hinde Street, Mary- 
lebone. At Chertsey the goods of a 
worthy man were again distrained for two 
rates, amounting to 13s., and more than 
£1. was charged for expenses, though the 
individual merely promoted the preaching 
at the place, and neither the individual 
nor the place were liable to charge. For 
the chapel in Hinde Street, poor rates 
to the amount of more than £25. per 
annum are claimed, though the trustees 
derive no profit from pews, and though 
none of the new and costly churches 
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reared at the public charge in that wealthy 
parish (at least equally liable) are thus 
assessed. The advice given to their in- 
telligent friends in the Staffordshire Pot- 
teries, has been acknowledged by a con- 
tribution, and a resolution of thanks, 
which the Committee did gladly record. 
At Alresford the contest has been long 
and arduous, but the success is complete. 
There the officers and some magistrates, 
being inimical to Dissenters, persisted in 
assessing a chapel, from whence certainly 
no pecuniary profits were reaped, and the 
principal expenses of which the Hampshire 
Association had to defray. Yet twice had 
they ostentatiously and maliciously dis- 
trained ; first to enforce a rate of only 8s., 
they seized the brass sconces fixed to the 
pulpit, pews, and building, with the car- 
peting to the pulpit stairs, and other 
articles, of the value of nearly £20., car- 
ried them in triumphal procession through 
the town, sold them for only £1. 14s., 
and charged 19s. 6d. for the expenses of 
the sale, Afterwards, for a similar amount 
of rate, they seized the new bridle and 
saddle of the Rev. R. Blessley, the amia- 
ble, but firm, spirited, useful, and inde- 
fatigable young minister, which they 
sacrificed for £1. 15s.; and again charged 
£1. 6s. for their expenses. In this case, 
the Committee have continued to inter- 
fere. One rate they quashed for want of 
due publication, and for omissions of 
persons liable to be charged. The merits 
of another rate were tried at Winchester, 
in the last January Sessions, and after 
long discussion and inquiry, that appeal 
was triumphantly won. A_ subsequent 
rate the parish officers could aot support, 
and that third rate also was quashed. 
To the expectations of the opponents to 
Dissenters there was a happy frustration, 
and not only at Alresford, but through a 
large district, where an intention was ripe 
to charge Dissenting chapels tu the rates, 
they will now be allowed to remain un- 
molested by the demands and vexation 
they would else have endured. Against 
the magistrates who signed the last war- 
rant of distress, too, an action is bronght ; 
but as they probably acted rather in a 
ministerial than personal character, the 
Committee and Dissenters of Hampshire 
are disposed to receive a concession with 
liberality, and to prove, on their parts, a 
meekness and forvearance, which to their 
opponents were unknown. But even with 
such success, the Committce reiterate an 
expression of their purpose to make, dur- 
ing the ensuing year, another attempt to 
procure from the Legislature relief from 
drains, that produce constantly-incurring 
anxiety and expense. 

«“ The unfortunate dearness of lawin these 
oases, is especially felt, The charges of 
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these appeals will exceed £150; and there- 
fore, but for the Society or County As- 
sociations, individuals and small congre- 
gations must submit to annual, though 
wrongful, claims of £3. or £4., 

cannot afford to purchase right at the 
high price at which it can alone be ob- 
tained. The Committee too hope, that 
the Bill for exempting all places of reli- 
gious worship from rates to the poor, 
which was sanctioned by Lord Liverpool, 
which Lord Bexley, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, introduced, and Mr. Whit- 
bread seconded, will have, from the pre- 
sent conciliating Administration and libe- 
ral Parliament, an effective support. The 
Committee have also the pleasure to state, 
that in a case where the assessment of the 
Missionary College, at Hoxton, was un- 
lawfully raised by the parish of Shore- 
ditch, from £20. to £120., they co-ope- 
rated in procuring a reduction of the rate 
to the former amount; and that in an- 
other case, aided by their coadjutor, Mr. 
Thomas Wilson, (whose piety, liberality, 
and zeal, need no emblazoning of praise,) 
they prevailed on the parish of Islington 
to discharge Highbury College, assessed 
to the poor in £240., from an assessment 
whence such needed and noble Institutions 
are justly exempt; and afterwards to re- 
duce from £80. to £40. the assessment 
made on the apartments of the resident 
Superintendent, and which, as he might 
be deemed a beneficial occupier, he was 
subject to pay. Convinced, as are the 
Committee, of the worth and excellence 
of such establishments, they have greatly 
delighted in promoting the relief of the 
funds of the institutions, which all who 
love religion and learning, and who seek 
the improvement of England, and the 
evangelization of the world, with delight 
will uphold. 

** Connected with cases of disturbances, 
the Committee, have received two appli- 
cations from Cherney, near Wantage, in 
Berkshire, and from Hull-Avington, in 
the county of Wilts. In the former case, 
a Wesleyan minister, preaching at Cher- 
ney, was insulted by a man whose face 
was blackened, supported by comrades, 
who disturbed the worship. The place 
was afterwards assailed, the windows shat- 
tered, the shutters broken, and the life of 
an old man and his wife really exposed, 
The offenders were tried at the Michaelmas 
Berkshire sessions; and though the of- 
fences were proved, and a certificate pro- 
duced of the registry of the place of wor- 
ship in the Archdeacon’s Court, the ac- 
quittal of the offenders was directed by 
the Court, because the prosecutors could 
not prove that the place had been also 
recorded with the clerk of the peace. In 
the latter case the preacher belonged to 
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the Wesleyan New Connexion : four young 
men threatened the preacher, pelted him 
with stones, then assaulted at night the 
house where he slept, and swore they 
would have his life: these parties were 
also acquitted at the Marlborough ses- 
sions only for the same reason; and be- 
cause, though the place of worship was 
registered in the Bishop’s Court at Salis- 
bury, the clerk of the peace could not 
prove that it was also recorded with him. 
In both these cases the Committee, on 
application, gave their advice. They were 
deemed important and alarming. They 
gave to the Act of Toleration a construc- 
tion new and incorrect, and which might 
have exposed every Dissenting or Metho- 
dist congregation to interruption and mis- 
deeds. By those Acts of Toleration, 
places of worship ure to be either regis- 
tered in an ecclesiastical, or recorded in 
a civil court, and the officers of those 
courts are yearly to inform each other 
what entries have been made. But Dis- 
senters have performed all the acts re- 
quired from them, when to either officer 
notice has been given. On that point the 
Committee had previously obtained the 
opinions of high legal authorities, and 
they had before been advised by the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor, when his Majesty’s 
Solicitor General, ‘‘ that nothing more is 
necessary to legalize the meeting for pub- 
lic worship, than that the place should 
have been certified to an ecclesiastical 
officer ; and that on proof of that fact, by 
the production of the original certificate 
of the minister, by the registrar, or his 
deputy, and without any proof of the re- 
cording, there will be sufficient evidence 
of the legality of the assembly, to support 
a prosecution for the disturbance of that 
meeting.’’ Their conviction of the error 
of the judgment of the sessions of those 
counties, as well as this high opinion, 
they therefore took pains immediately and 
widely to announce, lest the error should 
be generally diffused, and great evil result ; 
and they have learnt with satisfaction, that 
their labours have been useful, and that 
at other sessions, where the objection has 
been subsequently urged, it has since 
been rightly over-ruled. As also, con- 
nected with these cases, it-appears that 
the Toleration Acts require, among other 
amendments, a provision that an ex- 
aminant copy of the certificate of registry, 
being a public record, should be suf- 
ficient evidence of registration, and which 
would avert the great expense of procuring 
the attendance of registrars from distant 
parts with the original entries ; and also 
a provision for better enforcing the! pe- 
nalty of £40. imposed by the Act, and 
justifying that mitigation of the penalty, 
which in many cases prosecutors would 
gladly recommend. 


*¢ With regret the Committee proceed to 
refer to cases in which they have again 
had to complain of the conduct of clergy- 
men of the Established Church. To want 
of information, rather than to intolerance, 
they would willingly impute some of the 
acts which the canons and rubric of their 
own church condemn, and which the ma- 
jority of the liberal prelates of the church 
would surely reprove. 

** At Haslemere, in Surrey, the curate, 
called, too, an evangelical minister, offi- 
ciating for Dr. Pearson, the Dean of Sa- 
lisbury, refused to bury a child, baptised 
by Mr. Evans, the Dissenting minister at 
that place; but after some delay, he 
waited on the parents of the child, and 
sent an apology to the Committee, with 
which they were content. A similar case 
occurred at Albury, in the same county of 
Surrey, where the rector, a gentleman of 
distinguished eloquence, and who presented 
an extroardinary petition against the re- 
peal of the Corporation and Test Acts, 
also an evangelical clergyman, pained, in 
a similar manner, the feelings of parents, 
and violated the laws of the church. Be- 
fore he would acknowledge his error, he 
applied to his Diocesan, the excellent 
Bishop of Winchester, and received a 
letter recognising distinctly the validity of 
lay and Dissenting Baptism. But having 
that information, he made every conces- 
sion that honourable feelings could re- 
quire, to Mr. » the Missionary em- 
ployed by the Surrey Association, who 
had baptized the child, and candidly an- 
nounced his error on the ensuing Sabbath, 
to the congregation in his parish church. 
Though charity should induce the hope 
that in some cases error may influence 
such acts, yet, in one case, mentioned last 
year to the Committee, it so appears, 
that even a Right Rev. Lord Bishop him- 
self, has patronized or originated a mea- 
sure, difficult to be palliated and impossible 
to be completely excused. The case is 
that of Esau Jenkins, the poor Welch 
farmer, who was a Baptist, and whose 
daughter went to be married at the parish 
church. Marriage was cruelly and illegally 
refused by the clergyman unless she would 
previously submit to be then and there 
baptized. To avert punishment of this 
harsh and culpable refusal, a suit was 
craftily and promptly instituted by the 
churchwarden in the Ecclesiastical Court 
of Saint David’s, against Esau Jenkins, 
for brawling in the church, at the time 
when this cruelty was achieved. In such 
a case the Committee thought it their 
duty to interfere, and the suit was re- 
moved by appeal to the Arches’ Court of 
Canterbury. After great delays on the 
part of the churchwardens, an application 
was made by Dr. Lushington, on behalf 
of Jenkins, to the Court, that the suit 











should be dismissed. To resist that ap- 
lication affidavits were made, by which 
appeared, that tle Lord Bishop of Salis: 
bury, (that same Bishop of Salisbury of 
whom, by the bye, I may observe, that 
his Lordship did not render us any assis- 
tance on the proceedings for the repeal of 
the Corporation and Test Acts,) was the 
real client of the proctor for the church- 
warden in the suit, and which his Lord- 
ship, while Bishop of St. David’s, had 
suggested or approved. This was demon- 
strated by the affidavits that he was to be 
consulted, that be was referred to, was 
waited on at his liotel, afterwards came to 
Doctors’ Commons, and finally ordered 
that the suit should proceed. But to this 
order Sir John Nichol, the Judge of the 
Court, was not disposed to defer; and in 
November last be pronounced his decree, 
which he expressed his disapprobation 
the conduct pursued, dismissed the suit 
for brawling, and sentenced the church- 
warden to pay for costs a sum of £30. 
which his Right Rev. Lordship must doubt- 
less discharge. This result diffused un- 
feigned pleasure through the mountains 
and valleys of Wales; many honest and 
lively hearts danced for joy, and for this 
were offeréd up many cordial sen- 

tences of prayer and praise. 

«“ Many miscellaneous matters, al! of local 
interest and importance, have also oc- 
curred: and have received, or are receiv- 
ing from the Committee, consideration or 
help. At Elstead, near Godalming, in 
Surrey, doubts were needlessly entertained 
of the validity of baptism by Dissenting 
ministers, if unordained. At Clifford, 
near the Hay, in Brecknockshire, a Welch 
Calvinistic Methodist justly complains of 
the intolerant conduct of a Rector, who 
merely expressed his regret, when some 
windows of the meeting house were broken, 
that gunpowder had not been placed be- 
neath the edifice, and the whole been 

. At Bassully, near Newport, 
Monmotthshire, a small Baptist congre- 
gation had nearly been intimidated from 
the use of the burial ground, by the 
threats of the wealthy vicar, by whom it 
; was disapproved. At Anstrey, near Tam- 
worth, a father sought to prevent the 
baptism, by immersion, of a daughter, 

te independent of his control, by the 

1 Baptist Society, and for that pur- 

had recourse to violent and persecu- 
ting means. To her and ber friends pro- 
tection was afforded; and now filial love 
and parental tenderness are happily re- 


newed. 

At St. Neots, and especially at Ashwell, 
in the county of Herts, the clergymen 
have long succeeded in excluding Protes- 
tant Dissenters from partaking in valuable 

charities, and relying on their 
wealth, power, and magisterial authority, 
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have assumed to themselves the monopoly 
of the funds, and the distribution of the 
gifts. In the latter case, the Committee 
have begun their operations, and doubt 
not but they will hereafter report, that 
the bounties of the pious dead are more 
equitably and jastly applied. 

“From Ramsgate, in the county of Kent, 
the assistance of the Committee was also, 
last year, invited by Robert Townley, Esq., 
by Samuel Sharwood, Esq., and by the 
Rev. George Townshend, and other friends, 
to oppose a parliamentary proceeding ur- 
gently important. A Bill was introduced 
to Parliament, to constitute the village of 
Ramsgate a distinct parish, and to erect 
there a new church. At Ramsgate, much 
of the property belongs to Dissenters, and 
they form a large and important portion 
of the population of the town; yet the 
object of this extraordinary Bill was to 
constitute the trustees of the new church 
a select vestry of the parish, with the sole 
management of the affairs of the poor ;— 
to abolish all open vestries in the place ;— 
to give to these trustees the nomination of 
their successors ;—and to exelude Dis- 
senters from being trustees, by requiring 
an oath from every trustee, ‘‘ that he was 
a member of the Established Church.” 
Against this monstrous attempt, the re- 
sident Dissenters, some public spirited 
Churchmen, and your Committee, made 
a steady and successful stand, Notwith- 
standing the attendance of the counsel 
and solicitor for the Church-building Com- 
missioners, who had either generated or 
adopted the measure ; and notwithstand- 
ing the interest of a very bigh ecclesiasti- 
eal dignitary, who will be the patron of 
the new rectory and advowson, the at- 
tempt was resisted with success. The Bill 
was limited to the affairs of the church, 
Several respectable Dissenters were no- 
minated trustees in the Bill; and to the 
parishioners of the place was fitly reserved 
the right of supplying vacancies among 
the trustees when they occur. ‘The as- 
sistance afforded by the Committee was 
gratefully acknowledged ; and, at a general 
meeting of Protestant Dissenters, very 
particular thanks to them, and to Mr. 
Wilks, were warmly ex 

*« But the Committee must turn from 
these and similar cases, in which even the 
satisfaction of success is scarcely compen- 
sated by the regrets excited by the views 
they present of the ignorance, sordidness, 
and malevolence, which, gradually dis- 
appearing from the great body of their 
countrymen, yet linger in individuals, and 
produce wretchedness and strife. Turning 
from these matters, they advert with de- 
vout gratitude and ineffable delight, to the 
event which, now accomplished the 
blessing of Providence, must form this day 
the special theme of congratulation and 
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joy. To that great and good Being, to 
as. as Dissenters and as Christians, 
the Committee would chiefly ascribe suc- 
cess, and offer up unfeigned praise, they 
will be ever thankful that they have at all 
contributed to that repeal of the Corpora- 
tion and Test Acts, at which the enlight- 
ened and the good, now and in after 
times, will rejoice. Devoted to religious 
freedom, they have regarded those Acts as 
foul blots on the national escutcheon, as 
measures ineffectual but degrading—as the 
blighting shadow, without the substance, 
of oppression—as indications of an un- 
kindness of purpose, with an impotence 
of arm—as things which at once afflicted 
the wrong-doer and the wrong-sufferer, the 
Dissenters and the Church. But to their 
constituents, the Committee need neither 
to describe the evil nor to magnify the 
good. Every man, every Briton, every 
loyal patriot, every Christian, will bighly 
estimate the benefit, and will compara- 
tively forget any individual advantage, in 
satisfaction at the general good. As a 
Christian he will feel that religion has 
been purified—that her rites will be more 
revered—that her spirit will be more pre- 
valent—and that her charity will further 
abound ; and as a Briton he will feel that 
the nation will be more united--that her 
strength will be increased--that her in- 
stitutions will be more perfect--and her 
civil and religious liberty, which may never 
be dissevered, will be more impregnable 
and strong. 

*< Obedient to your wishes, expressed at 
many successive anniversaries, the Com- 
mittee, in the preceding year, endea- 
voured to awaken and direct the same 
lively zeal, and during the present year 
have also circulated an additional address. 
Since that time they thought it expedient 
to co-operate with a United Committee, 
formed of other bodies interested in the 
same great cause, and who undertook to 
contribute liberally to the expenses. With 
that Committee a Deputation have since 
uniformly acted, with that perfect fellow- 
ship which will ever unite upright men, 
who seek together to accomplish the ho- 
nourable end. From the report of their 
Deputation, your Committee form a high 
estimate of the exertions of that United 
Committee ; and to them and their Chair- 
man, W. Smith, Esq., M.P., one of the 
oldest and most steady of the parliamen- 
tary friends to freedom, they would present 
their praise. Many topics present them- 
selyes to your Committee on which they 
might enlarge; but as they are obvious, 
and as they will be included in the reso- 
lutions submitted to the meeting, the 
Committee will abstain from their intro- 
duction into this report. They will only 
allude to the somewhat of surprise, but 
undoubted gratification, with which they 


have now learnt the silent, but certain and 
beneficent progress which liberal prin- 
ciples and enlightened policy must have 
made among all classes in the country, 
during the last twenty years—to the gene- 
rous and candid conduct of the Univer- 
sities and members of the Established 
Church, who have abstained from oppo- 
sition, or co-operated in the cause—and 
to the generous sympathy manifested by 
the Catholics of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, whose zeal and efforts, unsought, 
and at first quite acknowledged, have 
certainly promoted the result, Yet the 
Committee must advert to the great 
number of noblemen and country mem- 
bers and gentlemen of the highest rank, 
talents, and wealth, who cheerfully sup- 
ported the applications for relief, and 
gave not only their votes, but their in- 
fluence in our behalf. From his Ma- 
jesty’s Government it would also be , 
unjust to withhold a tribute of praise. 
Satisfied with the wishes of a majority of 
the Commons House of Parliament, they 
cordially co-operated for the enactment 
of the Bill, and neither imposed nor al- 
lowed any conditions which they did not 
conceive would promote its success. The 
declaration was certainly rather a measure 
they could not avert, than which they 
desired to impose. Its introduction, and 
especially with the additions made in the 
House of Peers, diminish somewhat the 
satisfaction which an absolute repeal of 
the former Acts would have inspired ; 
but as it is a declaration to be made in- 
discriminately by every religionist of 
every class, as it creates no distinction 
between the Dissenter and the member 
of the Established Church; as it im- 
poses no penalty; as it only relates to 
official and not to personal conduct; and 
as the very form and words are already 
united in an oath, which most official 
persons are now by law required and 
accustomed to take, the objections ap- 
pear to arise from a theoretic dislike to 
the assumption of power by a Legislature 
to impose any thing approaching to a 
test, than from apprehensions of any prac- 
tical detriment it can ever inflict. As 
Dissenters, too, the Committee must ad- 
vert to the candid and conciliatory spirit 
which the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, and the majority of the Bishops 
present in Parliament, kindly displayed. 
Wisdom as well as benevolence have 
marked their conduct. They have proved 
themselves far truer friends to the church, 
when they will base its foundations on 
national respect and general regard, than 
those members of the Established Church 
who would fortify the structure by pro- 
scriptions and penalties—by exclusions 
and threats. In the same spirit they will 
now be met by Protestant Dissenters. 





Dissenters will not become churchmen, 
nor abandon the principles and worship 
they prefer; but they will allow the free- 
dom which they claim and t, the 
established rights of churchmen, with the 
same frankness and spirit with which they 
assert and would defend their own. As 
to the acknowledgments that should be 
presented to their noble and illustrious 
friends in Parliament, and especially to 
Lord John Russell, and to Lord Holland, 
your noble Chairman, for the third time 
on this occasion, the Committee will re- 
fer to you the honourable and delightful 
task. Language will indeed toil in vain 
to express all that will be thought and 
felt, but you will accord with the united 
Committee, and other public bodies, in 
attempting at least to render the tribute 
that has been well deserved, in which your 
country will unite, and which future ages 
will renew. 

*« Before they conclude the Report, the 
Committee must add, that the important 
question, which has occupied so much 
attention and time, bas prevented those 
exertions in this Session of Parliament 
for the removal of the inconveniences to 
which their Baptist friends continue ex- 
posed, and for the substitution of a regis- 
try of births for baptismal registries, and 
that validation of the registers of Dis- 
senters, which they hoped _to undertake. 
But those measures, as well as the other 
matters already intimated, it is the in- 
tention of the Committee in the next 
Session to attempt, and in some of them 
they expect that the great and useful 
body of Wesleyan Methodists are pre- 
pared to concur. And having made this 
intimation, and having assured the Meet- 
ing that nothing can have exceeded the 
kindness and courtesy with which the 
noble Chairman consented to preside on 
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this occasion, and to meet under such 
new and propitious circumstances ‘‘ his 
old friends of The Protestant Society,” 
they conclude by an expression of their 
hope, that the religious freedom which is 
so justly dear, and which will now beam 
more brightly in the British Isle, will 
soon extend to every country, and sur- 
round the earth with a new and moral 
atmosphere of charity and light.” 

The Meeting was then successively ad- 
dressed by the Rev. J. A. James, J. Hunt, 
Joseph Fletcher, M.A., T. Adkins, S. 
Mg em Dr. Styles, Thomas Smith, M.A. 

. Rayson, J. M. Ray, Dr. Newman, 
Thomas Russell, M.A., Dr. Cox, H. 
Townley, J. Arundel, Alderman Wood, 
M. P., Alderman Wilson, J. Wilks, Esq., 
and Lord Holland, who severally pro- 
posed or supported resolutiuns, which we 
hope to publish in our next, 

NOTICES. 

Homerton College.—The Annual Meetings 

connected with this Institution will be 
holden on Tuesday the 24th, and on Wed- 
nesday the 25th of June. On Tuesday 
morning the meeting for business will 
take place, at the King’s Head Tavern, in 
the. Poultry; the chair to be taken at 
twelve o'clock precisely. On Wednesday 
morning the public examination of the 
students will take place at the College at 
Homerton ; the chair to be taken at eleven 
o’clock precisely. After which, the mini- 
sters and other friends of the Institution 
will dine together as usual. 
, The Annual Meeting of Subscribers and 
Friends to Highbury College will be held 
on Wednesday evening, July 2d, at the 
Chapel in Barbican, Chair to be taken 
at half-past six. 

The Hoxton Association of Ministers 
will be held the preceding evening, July 1, 
at Highbury College, at six o’clock. 


(2S me rE REO Em me TCP RED DE ALR 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE, 
ComMUNICATIONS have been received during the past Month from the Reverend 
John Burder—Joseph Pattison—J. Peggs—William Thorn—John Cockin—S, Percy 
~-R. Slade—Jolin Sibree—R. Harris—J. Arundel—find D. Jones. 

Also from Messrs. Joseph Tarn—-Thomas Wilson--Robert Winter—Thomas Conder— 
and John Wilks—Kezia--A Constant Reader--S. G.--A. M. 


Several articles of unusual length have compelled us to omit the valuable com- 


manication of Episcopus, and other papers for the original department. 


We have 


also reluctantly deferred several articles of Poetry, Review, Short Notices, and ordi- 
nary Intelligence, to make room for the proceedings of those meetings which have been 
recently held in connexion with the several Dissensing Socicties, all of which we hope 
to insert in our next. 

We have been requested to insert the following queries :— 

What is the present extent of religious instruction afforded in schools frequented by 
youth of the middle class of society, especially among Dissenters ? 

Ought it to satisfy the minds of Christian parents and guardians ? 

What practical suggestions can be offered for the improvement of those plans which , 
are now practised in this most important branch of education ? 

* ,* We intend to present our readers with a fine Portrait of the Rev. Thos. ATKINS, 
of Southampton, in our next, 
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